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Prudent Land -QOwners Protection against loss by fire or accident is provided by the Alliance 


Assurance Company. Prudent Land-Owners and Farmers insure 


t and thereby offset the consequences of sudden misfortune. Details 
j N S U # > Fe fm of appropriate forms of insurance will gladly be sent on request. 

































































ALLIANCE 
HEAD OFFICE TEMPORARILY AT ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
oe ee ae of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
' / PRE-WAR PRICE, 327 
) 3, 
ommre PER LB. 
PERFECT PICK-ME-UP CEYLON TEA 
RE 
BABY 512 E 6d. ” 
OROU i 
ne ty GAYMER'S OF ATTLEB AND PRE-WAR QUALITY T00/ 
c , S—257 
" FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3_ (FREE) || WALLPAPERS AND FABRICS 
The first special Hospital in London for Cancer For three generations, Sanderson Wallpapers have provided home back- 
treatment and research. No letters. No Payments. grounds for people of taste. Ask to see the newest ranges... also the 
F U N D S A R E N E E D E D latest Sanderson ‘Indecolor’ Fabrics for curtains and loose covers. 
st: for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute and ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD. 
| for the Radiological Department. Showrooms: 53 Borners Street, London, W.1 and 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, 0.3. 
8 Lecacies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 























ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


MOTOR UNION Company LT? 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON S.W.1 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2}d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 






MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
aT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LiFe,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


RAtNcoats made like new, 5s. 6d. Have 

your raincoat cleaned, properly proofed 
and retinted by the “ Brock” process. You 
will be delighted with the result. Rubber 
mackintoshes excepted. — Post to BROCK- 
WALLACE, LTp., Waterproofers, Dept. C.L., 
Silver Royd Mills, Leeds 12. 


AVE money on Coal, Furnace Coke and 
Anthracite. Buy direct at Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit.— 
Write for particulars(free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co., 84, Hales, Cheltenham. 


ONOMARKS. Warfacilities. Permanent 

address. Relatives addresses recorded. 

Documents Safe Deposit. 5s. Dp. a. — 
BM MONO17, W.C.1. 


BOMB SNUFFERS 23s., 


| ENDIARY 
HOLDINGS, 4, 


and Fire Extinguishers. 
Coldstream Place, Blackburn. 


MENIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea. A 
charming Gift Old Miniatures restored. 
VALERIE SERRES, 684A, The Hill, Wimbledon, 
London, 8.W.19. (Tel. : Wimbledon 5459.) 
Established 1760 


URE GLUCOSE BARLEY SUGAR, home 

made; finest quality and highly recom- 
mended; 2s. Ib. (post 6d.).—Mrs. H. M. 
KNoTT, Cley Hall, Holt, Norfolk. 


WANTED 


MISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
é full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen's and 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing ; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, 
Surrey. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


July 13th, 1940. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





/ 

DIAMONDS UP 50% 
AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W.|I 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


DOG FOOD 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. 
“ TOHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS, 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 21s. cwt. “ OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 21s. ewt. (Both small squares) ; 
f.o.r.—ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 


DOG MEDICINES 


WORMS.—GLAUNUX WORMOL will 

rid your dog of worms without starva- 
tion and griping, 2s. per bottle from all 
chemists, stores and corn dealers; or 
GLAUNUX Co., Buxted, Sussex. 


REMOVALS 


REMOVALS, Storage, Packing and Ship- 

ping.—Large lift van Cases specially 
constructed, — JOSEPH C. MounT & Co., 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 
(6 lines). 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


EBRETT’S Peerage, Baronetage, 

Knightage and Companionage, 1938, new, 
30s. (published 105s). BURKE’S Peerage, 
Baronetage and Knightage, December, 1938, 
fully revised, new, 30s. (published 126s.), 
BURKE’S Landed Gentry with Irish Supple- 
ment, December, 1937, latest edition, new, 
30s. (published 126s.). WHO’S WHO, 1939, 
new, 35s. (published 63s.).— LOWE, BRos., 
15, Martineau St., Birmingham, EZstd. 1850, 


BOOK CLUB 


GARDENERS are enthu- 
siastic Members of the Garden 
- Particulars : 121, Charing 
London, W.C.2. (Gerr. 5660.) 


10,000 


Book Club. 


Cross Road, 





GARDEN AND FARM 


WEEDS! WEEDS! WEEDS! on your 

garden paths. Now is the time to kill 
them, and paths will remain free for the 
season; 1 cwt., 25s., on rail.—CLEVELAND, 
28, Basinghall Street, E.C.2. 





STAMP COLLECTING 


FARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one third of cata- 
logue price. Alsosome Mintand superb used 
moderns.—" K.,”" 6, Westhill Road, London, 
5.W.18. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training 

College, South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
5306-8. Residential Branch at Gerrrards 
Cross, Bucks. 


VINISHING COURSE IN BEAUTIFUL 

SURREY COUNTRY HOUSE. Safe 
rea. Languages, Journalism, Secretarial 
Domestic Science, Dressmaking, Cookery.— 
57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
(May. 6627.) 


TWEEDS 


"T WEEDS FOR WAR WEAK are a singu- 
larly wise economy in clothes. Frazers’ 
Scottish Tweeds are famous for sturdy 
service and constant good looks; they live 
a long life with distinction. Make your 
choice from our new Spring range of 
Cheviot, Scottish and Sports Fleeces, Shetney 
and Home Spuns in attractive designs and 
harmonious colourings. —- Patterns with 
pleasure on request to Dept. C, FRAZERS OF 
PERTH, LTD., Scottish Tweed Warehouse, 
Perth. 


DICTAPHONE FOR SALE 


ICTAPHONE !—Dictaphone Office Dic- 
tating Set for Sale.— HOLDING, 4, 
Coldstream Place, Blackburn. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


E WISH TO BUY few high-class Cars, 
25 h.p., not earlier 1938, from £350.— 
BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET, W.1. 


PAYING GUESTS 


SUSSEX. — Gentleman owning country 

house with 150 Acres of parkland and 
woods, with riding, tennis, buck shooting, 
fishing and near golf, would receive a few 
guests from five guineas.—“ A.607.”” 


HILLA&SMITHL? 


* BRIERLEY HILL - 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 













































































We specialize in 
the manufacture of 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 

GATES, RAILING, FENCING, 

RD) REE GUARDS, 

. FEEDING 
, CORRUGATE 

SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 

DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 

requisites. 


For further onformation 
tell us your requirements 
ececece 











8BVictoRiAS Westminster SW 











““COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. 

WHITELEGG, 
The Nurseries 
CHISLEHURST 
KENT. 


Gardens Designed 
and Constructed. 
Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The EN-TOUT-CAS 
co., LTD., 


SYSTON, 
LEICESTER. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 
Seedsmen, 
HISTON, 

CAMBS. 


The largest makers 
of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Gt. Britain. 











Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds for present 
sowing. 





a 








Large size 4/-. 


y, NESTS oF BIRDS, POULTRY, &. ri 


should be regularly sprinkled with 
KEATING’S POWDER 
» especially when hens are sitting. 
just previous totheeggs hatching. Keating's 
kills insects—harmless to everything else. 
Cartols: 2d., 6d., 1/-. 
Flasks 1/-. 
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Where to Stay ¢ 


® 





my 
® 
AEN 


water baths. 


NEEM N/MM NEN NE MEME NEM SENN NE NEM NMENIENEN 

BOURNEMOUTH 

Do this CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot sea- 

Uninterrupted sea views. 

GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 








—— = 
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Lducation 


EMME SE NE NCE NIL IE MEME ME SIE NIP NI NIP NIP NI MIP MIP ME NI MW 


WHITCLIFFE GRANGE SCHOOL, 


South. 


and Wine 


Telephone No. : 
671-672. 


FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL HOLIDAY CENTRE 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well-appointed Hotel facing Sea and 
Spacious Lounges and Sun 
Central Heating throughout. 
Cellars. Lift. Own 
Recreation Room. Talking Pictures. 
MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. 
Write for Illustrated Broohure. 


Lounge. 
Excellent Cuisine 
Garage. 


R. J. 8. FIELDS, 
Manager an‘ Director. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE ROYAL HORT. 800 











RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
to 18 years. 
in healthy district. Safety area. First-class 
Education and Home-life in Country House Safe 
atmosphere. Preparation for all examinations. = 
Languages, Art, Riding, Games, et« 





WALES 
HAFOD HOTEL, DEVIL’S BRIDGE 
Telephone : PONTERWYD 32. 
area. 12 miles Aberystwyth. Glorious 
mountain scenery.; Special;war-time terms from 
34 Guineas. 














from LAKES, PO 
RIVERS AND BR 





co 
MARSHLANDS CONVB:TED 


BOMFORD {I EVERSHED L”’ 
SALFORD PRIORS EVesHA’ 


AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3 ; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 
Box numbers, 9d. extra for half-an-inch or less, space 
thus occupied being charged as part of the advertisement. 
Blocks repro i ) i . } nes 
be made at ; emo fe tet cone ee wih & er - segeMor , 
minimum charge of 13/4, 7" 











NESTS of BIRDS, POULTR’*, & 
should be regular! rinkle: wit 
KEATING'’S POWDER, enpecial y whet 
hens are sitting. Do this just pre viow” 
the eggs hatching. Keating 
insects — harmless to everythiry es 

Cartols: 2d., 6d., 1/-. 


Large size 4/-. Flasks | - 








WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 

Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 

Garaqe. Central Heating. 


For further particulars apply ‘Advertisement Department, 
Country Life,”’ Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 



































ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.%. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Catteni Sra S ondon 


ELY ABOUT 20 MILES 


GEORGIAN MANSION AND ABOUT 80 ACRES 





ying a_ well- ee he Fag we 4 P ‘(4,3 ot S i , ¢ Central heating; electric 
site on sand Ae aay Y y ort rd 2 a a... Wee) 7 1, 9%: light; excellent water 
ravel subsoil, the L KA £ na f . ~ Sa) % FATS G TN ea ee supply ; modern drainage. 
built Residence oi ~ ee f ; 
in a Park and §& ; J y 7) ~ Pdytiaes 9p ‘an. 7o Tee Ample stabling and garage 
voached through  } ’ Pig’ ig ¥;, bs Bee 25 Big ! \ accommodation with 2 
tiful avenue of a 2, ? Pai flats over. 


limes. 5 Cottages in all. 


| ae TAU S{ ' lez nds 
e and inner halls, ; ib a 4 ‘ Pleasure Ground 
ption rooms aes : ; adorned by some fine 
room, 35 bed & : ws: x = . i 3 trees. Terraced garden, 
essing rooms, 4 wea e : 4 : $y 32 ~ 4 a mT a Se formal garden, tennis and 
aS Ss . * : ¥ : ce + 
ms. Luggage lift o™ Se ako a SS ae ee croquet lawns, walled 
ms. £ Zz . ize 5 ’ > ~ y c 
» each floor. 5 aD ; ‘ Des gh ee DHE _ ‘ a kitchen garden, parkland. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (5268.) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


FISHING IN RIVER FORMING SOUTHERN BOUNDARY 





Stone - built Residence, ‘ i 

occupying a _ delightful 1 a ane nee 

situation on high ground 

with views over the Wye P ! 
Valley. | TL 2) Lodge and Cottage. 


Farmery. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception i Well- timbered Gardens 
rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, ee {j [7a including rose garden, 
3 bathrooms. : ae Phe Se = a terrace, lawn and shrub- 
, ; ; : : : aioe beries, kitchen garden, Park- 
Central heating; electric a 7 As Fae , te seis 
light : ; land, river-side meadows and 
ight; ample water supply ; : : ea 


modern drainage : a pasture orcharding. 
aad fi 


ABOUT 55 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Hunting with three packs. Golf. A further 20 Acres could possibly be rented. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (21,958.) 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


9 miles from Cirencester and Kemble (Paddington under 14% hours). 
AN EARLY QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, WITH SOME EARLY XIXth CENTURY FEATURES 


®uilt of stone, Stabling. Garages, one an 
Stending 760ft. up in : 4) XVITIth CENTURY 
unspoilt country facing =“ . >. 3 . : >. COCKPIT. 
S.i2 and east and ; ot ' 


3 cottages and lodge. 
‘ manding views. 


H»" 3 reception rooms, a2 3 innate er 
5 7-30 tedeeame, § = 1 - rer . studded with some fine 
bathrooms. . F Tr) See i . trees; tennis lawn, summer 
a house, walled kitchen gar- 
ntral heating. ; . . ay den; orchard, woodland, 
’s electric light. : ? de; meadowland. 
‘as available. 3 ‘ 
“elephone. ase. 2: eee =, , ae Meadow and Cottage 
g water supply. ae = ; firth eRe let and produce 
dern drainage. wa aie £82 3s. 9d. p.a. 


BOUT 20 ACRES. TITHE & LAND TAX 8&3. FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE 
Hunting with the V.W.H. and Duke of Beaufort’s. Golf. Polo. 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,343.) 
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NICHOLAS ae 


**Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 





Telephone Nos.: 
ema a —_— (Established 1862) 

a LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 

1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.r. 
500ft. above sea level. 





FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET. T ES OF NEWBURY 
WITHIN 4 MIL 
ON HIGH GROUND IN BERKSHIRE PERFECT MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE 


with magnificent views. 


425ft. above sea level. Unspoilt country setting yet not lonely. 
Reading 10 miles. Main G.W.R. Station 4 miles. 
3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 
8 BEDROOMS 
(all with basins). 
2 BATHROOMS. 


LOVELY 
GARDEN AND 
SMALL 
FARMERY OF 


8 ACRES 


Central Heating. 
Main Electricity. 
Main Water. 
GARAGE. 








FREEHOLD FOR SALE, £5,750 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 








in the Colonial style, built specially for the present vendor in 1930. HENLEY AND READING 


Golf at Huntercombe. 





LARGE LOUNGE (36ft. by 16ft.). 2 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS. rele } 
Adjoining extensive Commons. 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES with “* Aga " Cooker and 
AN EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


SITTING ROOM. 


7-8 BEDROOMS (arranged in suites). 3 BATHROOMS. tae ae 
Facing South and containing : 
CHARMING GROUNDS 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
Woodland and Paddock, in all STAFF SITTING ROOM. 
8-9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. BATHROOM. 
10 ACRES 

BUT FURTHER 57 ACRES AVAILABLE Stabling. Garage. Main Water and Main Electricity. 

VERY BEAUTIFUL OLD WORLD GARDEN 


GOOD STABLING. 
partly enclosed by old brick and flint walls; in all 


Main Water. Main Electric Light and Power. Central Heating. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD NEARLY 3 ACRES. FOR SALE, £3,000, FREEHOLD 


NICHOLAS, Reading. 





Recommended by Sole Agent: Sole Agent: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 


Telephone: | WINKWORTH & CO. 


Grosvenor 312 


(3 lines.) 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 
BERKS SURREY 


Under a mile from Station with electric trains to London. Glorious position 850ft. above sea-level. 











Haslemere 3 miles (electric trains). 





~"* 

A MODERN RESIDENCE : A MODERN RESIDENCE 
4 good bathrooms and shower, 4 reception rooms. On gravel and sandy soil by the famous Punch Bowl and Golden Valley, owned by 
8-9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall and 


Ss bedroom 3, 
All up-to-date requirements. 
Well-timbered Grounds. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Agents of Owner: WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


NEAR BATH 30 MILES OUT 
of London near quiet village, on rising ground. Pleasant view. 


In a pleasant part of Somerset, near the Wilts Borders. 


the National Trust, and with fine views. 8- 
reception rooms. Central heating. Main 


3 ACRES. RENT £200 P.A. OR LOW PRICE 


Central heating. Stabling for 6. Garage. all 
3 services. Pretty GROUNDS of 








Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 




















4 
. ie - 2 
A : ori , 

A SQUARE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE A BEAUTIFUL HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 

Skilfully brought up-to-date and in excellent order. in excellent preservation — ee —— yo ogg Her a: 

: : p ; SC EPT ry : -arefully modernised in every detail with fitted basins and main services,  * - 

. ° nates . ee ee rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms and lovely music room (45ft. Ic g). 

Electric Light. oe ae. e*. _—— Charming GROUNDS, with good tennis court, play room, swimming pool, ‘ 

e maintainec trounds; ina 
ACRES 

16 ACRES. FREEHOLD. MODERATE PRICE UNFURNISHED wittt NEARLY 5 a iain . 

Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, ‘ . 
— 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
vyfair 3771 (10 lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 


W.1 





SOMERSETSHIRE 
f oncy House and 16 Acres. Occupying fine position 500ft. up. 
Facing South and commanding distant views. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
is in good order and 
approached by a drive 
about 500 yards 
long. 


Double hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 10 bed, 4 bath- 
rooms ; electricity, 
central heating, Co.'s 
water. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Lawns, rose and wild 
gardens; herbaceous 
border, orchard, 
kitchen garden. 
Cottage. 


HOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (F.9,611.) 





, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





/EVON. CLOSE TO THE MOORS 


delightful views. 


SUBSTANTIALLY 
BUILT STONE 
RESIDENCE 

Lounge hall, 3 re- 

ception, 13 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms and 

offices. 
Electricity. 
Central heating. 
Garage. 

Outbuildings and 

cottage. 


up; beautiful country; facing south ; 


The Gardens include 
tennis lawn, rock 
garden, fruit and 
kitchen garden, 
Orchard and 
paddocks. 


ABOUT 13 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(vents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (37,318.) 








AN ATTRACTIVE 


COUNTRY HOUSE. 


3 reception, 9 bec 


and dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms. 


Company’s electric 
light. 


Central heating. 


Stabling and garage 


premises. 
2 cottages. 
Attractive Garden 


and grounds am 
paddocks. 


7 OR 39 ACRES. 


Agents : Messrs. KNI 


CHILTERN HILLS 
Beautiful position about 600ft. above sea level with fine views. 
Between Chesham and Tring and about 25 miles from London. 


s 


1 


GHT, FRAN 


! 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


kK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, (38,440.) 





A MODERN 
STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE, 


recently redecorated. 


Lounge, 2 receptior 


rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroomand offices. 


Company’s electric 
light. 


Private water supply. 
Stabling and garage. 


THE GROUNDS 
of about 1 
include fruit anc 

flower gardens, 


ACKE 


CORNWALL 


Mile from station ; 6 miles from Truro, Falmouth and Redruth 


1 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED or would be SOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNI 


GHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,158.) 











(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. 





CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


LAND AGENTS 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTH ER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


(Regent 5681) W.! 








HEREFORD AND WORCESTER BORDERS 
BEAUTIFUL RED-BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Lounge, 4 reception rooms, 11-12 bedrooms, 4 bath rooms. 
Every modern comfort and convenience. 
2 Cottages. Garage. 
ABOUT 39 ACRES. 
Or Furnished for the duration. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 


Stabling. 


FOR SALE 


FARMS URGENTLY REQUIRED 
WITH POSSESSION or FOR INVESTMENT 


SING 
Usua 


To Purchase 
‘LY OR IN BLOCKS. 
1 Commission Required. 


Detaile to FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 








NORTH DEVON COAST 
STONE-BUILT TUDOR HOUSE 


5 reception rooms, 16 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms. 
All modern conveniences. 
Stabling. Cottage. 


Garages. 
24 ACRES. RENT £400 P.A. 
Unfurnished. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 








MONMOUTH —4 MILES 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in 


magnificent position. 


3 or 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 


Electric light. 
28 


Ample wate 


ACRES. 
ny 


. Swimming pool. Lodge. Garage. 


ONLY £3,500 


fore Land Available. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 




















TO BE LET FURNISHED, for 6 or 12 Months. 
THE TEST 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE . 
IN DELIGHTFUL SETTING 
Wt GARDENS SLOPING TO 
THE RIVER. 
A ng old-world village and 
from market town and golf. 
3 SITTING AND 
’ or 8 BEDROOMS. 


Electric light and 
modern conveniences, 


LING, GARAGE, Ete. 


-Class Trout Fishing 
‘and Duck Shooting 


{LEIGH WYATT & SON, Land Agents, Faringdon, Berks. 





(Tel. : 








Faringdon 2130 ) 





Lan 
Esti 
stro 
SON, 


cept 
(h. 
cent 


buil 


buil 
Wor 








south aspect ; 
bedrooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.) ; 


TTRACTIVE 


Low 
photos. Sole Age nts, WOODCOCK & SON, igen ich. 


beamed House ; 


HOUSE; 3 reception, 


HALF-HOUR’S RUN FROM SOUTHWOLD. 
In charming setting, secluded, unspoilt. 


ENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE, with 29 ACRES 
of lovely oak-studded parklands; 100-yard drive ; 

high up; 3 large reception rooms, 4 good 

abundant water supply. 

d let off more than pays outgoings. Perfect little 

ite. FREEHOLD ONLY £1,800.—Inspected and 

ngly recommended by Sole Agents, WoopcocK and 
spewich. 


IN TRIANGLE—THETFORD, BURY, DISS. 
Amidst well-wooded country ; quiet and secluded. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 
in beautifully timbered grounds of + 

ion rooms, 5 principal, 3 secondary nny ol Barbe 

and e¢.); electricity, unfailing water supply, partial 

ral heating ; useful outbuildings. Inexpensive upkeep. 
outgoings. FREEHOLD £1,800.—Full details, 


HOICE LITTLE SUFFOLK FARM. secluded 
position, away from coast: RES. Oak- 
3 sitting, 4 bed, bath (in aa c.)3 out- 


dings > £1,000.—WoobDcOocK & SON, Ipswich. 


EST SUFFOLK (s station 4 mile).—Lovely TUDOR 

THATCHED  : AK-BEAMED  FARM- 
7 a, hath (h. and ¢.); out- 
dings and 22 ACRES. FREEHOLD £1,550. 
COCK & SON, Ipswich. 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








Telegrams: ‘‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 





A FASCINATING REPLICA OF 
A XVith CENTURY MANOR 
HOUSE 


Approached by long and well-wooded 
drive guarded by a Tudor-style Gate 
House forming two cottages. 


HALL, 
4 DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION 
ROOMS, 
8 BEST BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, 

2 SECONDARY BEDROOMS AND 
STAFF QUARTERS WITH BATH- 
ROOM. 

Central heating throughout. 

Cos electric light and water. 


Modern drainage. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Choice position within easy reach of famous Golf Course and about 20 miles from Town. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 





GARAGE BUILT IN KEEPINC. 


Stabling. 


Farmery and other outbuildings. 


LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUND: 
a feature of the property, are laid o 
with paved terrace, lovely sunk garde 


ductive kitchen garden, park-like paddo 
and woodland, in all 


ABOUT 42 ACRES 


available. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW.A. (B.32,618.) (REG. 8222. 





In “ SAFETY ZONE.” 
FASCINATING OLD THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


situated amidst charming country in a noted old village on the 


WILTS AND DORSET BORDERS 


a 

had Spacious entrance hall, 

4 2 reception rooms, 3-4 

? bedrooms, bathroom, 

modern kitchen, ete. 

Central heating. 
Co.'s electric light and 
water. 

LARGE GARAGE. 
SUMMERHOUSE. 


PRETTY 
GARDENS. 





Completely modernised and in admirable order throughout. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
fogether with complete contents (with exception of one item and personal effects), 
Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street 
St. James's, S.WA. (H.50,464.) (REGeni 8222.) 











ESHER, SURREY 
30 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 
Close to Golf, Racing, ete. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
THIS ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


in excellent order 
throughout. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms (6 with 
h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms, 
model offices with ser- 
vants’ sitting room. 


Central heating. 
Co.'s services. 





LARGE GARAGE, a 
CHARMING GROUNDS with TENNIS COURT, POND, KITCHEN GARDEN ; 
in allabout 1? ACRES. 

Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(REG, 8222 


(8.50,821.) uG, 8222.) 








GLORIOUS POSITION ON ASHDOWN FOREST 


Close to the famous Golf Course, 400ft. up with a South aspect. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


A BEAUTIFUL LUTYENS 
HOUSE 
Just recently been redecorated and modernised 
at great cost 


HALLS, A sey 

$ RECEPTION ROOMS, irae 

8 BEDROOMS, i 

} BATHROOMS AND OFFICES WITH 
MAIDS' SITTING ROOM, 


Central heating. 
Constant hot water. 


Co.'s electric light and water. 


Recommended from personal inspection by HAMPTON & SONS, 





DOUBLE GARAGE AND 
COTTAGE, 


FINELY TIMBERED 
PARKLAND. 


ornamental and tennis lawns, flower 
gardens, good kitchen garden and wood- 
land, in all about 


22 ACRES 
AN  EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE 


PROPERTY WITH IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION, 





6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.WA. (C.49,100A.) (REG, 8222.) 





IN LOVELY COUNTRY ON THEYBORDERS OF 


WEST SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE (¢! 


High, with beautiful unspoiled views. 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


enjoying perfect se- 
clusion, Long drive 
approach. 3 reception, 
% bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms. Oak floors, 
wash basinsin principal 
bedrooms. Main elec- 
tric light and water. 


Central heating. 


GARAGE with  cot- 
tage attached. 
Finely timbered  gar- 
dens with 2. tennis 
courts, kitchen garden 
and 2 paddocks, re- 
mainder delightful 
woodland. 


ABOUT 40 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT TEMPTING 





PRICE 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.., 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James's, S.WA. (4.50,206.) (REG, 8222.) 





MILL HILL 


High ground with southZaspect. Extensive views. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR WOULD BE LET 


A well-built and fitted 
RESIDENCE in ex- 
cellent order. Lounge 
hall opening to loggia 
and terrace, 2 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, maids’ sit- 
ting room, and usual 
offices, 


Detached Garage. 
DELIGHTFUL 


WELL-TIMBERED 
GROUNDS 


ABOUT AN ACRE 


Strongly recommended by the Agents as one of the most attractive properties in the distri: 
HAMPTON &«& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1.  (M.45,624.) (REG, 822: 





tire hee 


. QUITE A FEATURE. 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
























































lawns, clipped yews, flower gardens, pr. - 


One of the most attractive properties neo» 
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pelciiial OSBORN & MERCER icapeauiiaiiiiaie 


Regent 4304. PICCADILLY, W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES sanmachia 






































— 
es 
SURREY _ CHILTERN HILLS SOMERSET BORDERS 
‘ : Jeni ae ‘ In unspoilt surroundings with fine panoramic views. Pea, ; 
Favourite district, near Guildford. Within easy reach of Taunton and Exeter; high up? 
‘ . “eae aes 
at ig on sandy soil, facing South, with good views. SLATES COVNSRS DERENCE in picturesque rural scenery, with fine views. 
approached by a carriage drive with lodge at entrance. AB tiful Ss 2 f A 
s eautiiu eci 
I resque Old House, dating from Lounge Hall,3 Reception, 8 Bedrooms, Bathroom. P men @ Queen nne 
XVIth Century Modern conven.ences. Architecture 
Stabling, Garage. Nicely-timbered Gardens. 
Hard Tennis Court. Paddock and Woodland, 
FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (14,191.) 
SOMERSET-WILTS-DORSET BORDERS 
Readily accessible to London by express trains. 
FOR SALE : 
) ; AN EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE Lounge hall. 4 reception rooms. A dozen bedrooms. 
‘ty rooms, 4 reception, 6 bed and dressing “ith "#8 ? ee Zs = . 3 bathrooms. 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual offices. = a ee appointments, standing in picasant, i C 
inexpensive gardens, enjoying good views over well- Electric Light. Jentral Heating. 
Main Electricity, Gas and Water. : wooded country. aisitne: catkaate. ote 
Garage, Stabling, ete. 3 Reception Rooms, 9 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms. een Sons So 
2 Cottages. Stabling. Paddocks. 
i TFUL GARDENS, MEADOWLAND, Etc. 24 ACRES (or less if required), Matured Gardens and Parklands of 
1,750 (or to Let). 7 ACRES Inspected and recommented by Sole Agents to anyone 45 Acres 
: ae wanting an Inexpens.ve House in good social and 
OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 2162.) sporting district. (17,183.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (15,781.) 


swore” RALPH PAY & TAYLOR e. 

COTSWOLD IMPORTANT TRUST FUND Available Immediately for 
nvestment in large 

HILLS AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OR BLOCKS OF FARMS 


600 feet above sea 











level. to show 3} to 4 per cent. 
Panoramic Views. SUITABLE PROPOSITIONS INVESTED IMMEDIATELY AND ALL 
STONE-BUILT PARTICULARS GIVEN AND TREATED IN CONFIDENCE. 
HOUSE Full particulars of * Principal,” RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 

T he 

ae oe, SOUND 4% AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
Away from traffic but FAVOURITE MIDLAND COUNTY 

3 ———— comprising BLOCK OF WELL-LET FARMS 

Fine billiard room. embracing an area of over | ,000 ACRES 

py te mente Full details, plan and schedule of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
yn yr oa UNDER 50 MILES N.W. OF LONDON 

Unfailing water. COMPACT SMALL AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
Spotless condition. comprising 4 FARMS 

DOUBLE LODGE, extending to about 


STABLING. 
4 COTTAGES , 1,200 ACRES 
MODE nee _ (WOULD BE DIVIDED). : os “a 
PRODUCING SUBSTANTIAL INCOME. LOW OUTGOINGS. 


FARMBUILDINGS. : 
Gardens Unique Full details, apply RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


Mie ied gp 41° INVESTMENT 


Hard court, ete. 





RICH PASTURE. “"” COTSWOLDS 
Over 40 ACRES A CAPITAL MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 270 ACRES 
Orgent Sale eonntiel. FIRST-CLASS FARMHOUSE AND BULLDINGS 

A safe retreat. TITHE FREE. NO LAND TAX 


Recommended by PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, : 
as above. Full details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


“RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = Gimm 


BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911). NORTON. 
ON THE COTSWOLDS DORSET 


£2,750 UPSET PRICE 


ST. MARTINS, GILLINGHAM 

AUCTION 23rd July, 1940. 

3 sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrcoms. 

All modern conveniences. ‘ 

Stabling and Garage. About 2 ACRES. 

Suitable as Hotel or Guest House. Everythingin splendid 
order. Immediate possession. 

Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 

James’s Place, London, $.W.1. 


WILTS BORDERS 




















55 MILES NORTH-WEST FROM LONDON 














600 ACRES 
FINE OLD MANOR HOUSE 7 n 5 
SEVERAL COTTAGES. This lovely Georgian Country Residence 
, ‘ ; : One of the most attractive residential, agricultural and ] in practically perfect order, a few miles from a Main Line 
above sea level, adjacent to village, and in a very | sporting estates at present available in this favourite | Station with fast train service to London and the North; 
ite district. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, district. The Manor House is “* L”’ shaped, modernised, 14 miles small town with shops and cinema. Close to 
irooms. Main electricity. Stabling and Garage. and in first-rate order, Southern and Western aspects. bus service. Hall (24ft. by 17ft.) and 4 sitting rooms, 
’ ; Lees 3 sitting rooms, 8-9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main | 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, also 2 nurseries and separate 
SMALL GARDENS. electricity. Central heating. Stabling and Garage. 8 wear Ben (in Wing). All modern conveniences. Stabling 
” Cottages. The land is equally divided as between pasture | and Garage. Beautiful ae and well-timbered park 
CRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 | and arable; has been well farmed on modern lines and j of ACRES. 

is a paying proposition. Immediate Sale Pen § Times” Price accepted, 
S STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES and Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES AND 
L.R.13,432.) WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (1.R.16,842.) WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (L.R.12,250.) 











RNISHED HOUSE TO LET FARM FOR SALE eo OB a te 




















i HIRE.—To LET (3-6 months), Furnished conveniently placed for shops, churchesand P.O, 7 bedrooms, 
AGE, secluded, lovely garden, old-world village, OUTH DEVON.—ldeal RESIDENTIAL FARM of 2 bathrooms and 3 reception rooms. Garage and room 
a iceess London, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bath, 60 Acres, in delightful locality. Old-character Farm- adjoining. Excellent offices. Over $ acre garde n well stocked 
: ker ; ,telephone ; electric light ; garage; modern house with modern conveniences, Immediate possession. with By and vegetables. Price 2.750. — Agents, 
T s.—** 4.623,” c/o Cov NTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, (an be taken over as Going Concern. £3,500,—HEWITT and = Mrs. N. C, TUFNELL, Sunninghill, Ascot, (Tel. : Ascot 818) ; 


treet, Covent Garden, W.C. Co,, Land Agents, Exeter. (A,961.) and Messrs. SADLER & BAKER, Camberley. (Tel. 19.) 
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Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton &q., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





\T AN EXTREMELY LOW RESERVE. 
SOUTHLANDS MANOR, DENHAM 


Lovely Unspoiled Bucks. 16 miles West. 13 miles Station. 
° 4 

.. 

= 


se HF 











ISTQRICAL 


PICTURESQUE RESI 

JENCE with Period Features. 13 bed, 2 bath, 3 

reception rooms. Modern conveniences. Lodge. Garages, 

stabling, ete. Charming grounds with stream, meadow land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 32 ACRES 

For SALE PRIVATELY or by AUCTION on Early Date. 

Auctioneers: A. C. FROsT, Gerrards Cross; GEORGE 





Inspected 


| MILE FROM STATION 


tennis court 


FOR SALE, 
and 


highly 


A MODERN UP-TO-DATE 
with 7 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. ; 
light and water, modern drainage ; 
grounds ; 


£6,500 


recommended — by 


Just over 1 hour’s rail of Town, about 38 miles by road. 


as). 9 





FREEHOLD. 


‘ 
ty 


RESIDENCE 
main electric 
garage; lovely wooded 
. kitchen gardens and paddock. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 


GEORGE 


SECLUSION WITH ACCESSIBILITY. 
HIGH HAMPSHIRE 


400ft.up in heavily timbered surroundings. 


4 










FOR SALE.—A compact PROPERTY of abo t 
200 ACRES carrying a most attractive house, t 
subject of heavy outlay and affording 12 bed, 2 bath a 1 
4 reception rooms, good hall, ete. Co.'s electricity. 

STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGE, 
Might be sold with less land. 


Recommended from inspection by GEORGE TROLLC £ 





















































TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (D.1108.) AND SONS 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c.302 .) 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





SOMERSET, DORSET AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


BLACKMORE 


Peaceful and secluded position with all the amenities of a small country town immediately at hand. 


350FT. UP. 


In a good Social and Sporting neighbourhood. 
iy 





FOR SALE 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 


WITH A 


WITH 


Sackville House, 40, Piecadilly, 


BEAUTIFUL 


VIEW 


OVER THE 


A STONE-BUILT TUDOR HOUSE 


OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER AND CHARM. 


Modernised and improved regardless of cost. 


* Aga” 
main drainage, 


rooms. 


GARAGES. 


2 EXCEL 


Tennis Court ane 


3 ACRES 


LENT 


With 'ounge-hall, fine drawing room (39ft. long), two 
other reception, 9 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- 


Cooker, central heating, basins in bedrooms, 
electricity, 


gas and water. 


STABLES. 
COTTAGES. 


1 Attractive Old Gardens. 


AT 


MUCH BELOW 


W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


VALE. 





ACTUAL COST 
Regent 2481. 





DORSET AND DEVON BORDERS 


AMIDST PERFECT UNSPOILT 
A WEST COUNTRY GEM 





sige 


¥% ACRE. FREEHOLD, £1,950. 
Agents: F. L, 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 


A POSITIVE 


MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Regent 2481. 


COUNTRY. 


On the outskirts of a 
quiet village. 


Fascinating small 
MODERN HOUSE 
of artistie character. 
Labour saving and 
inexpensive to main- 

tain. 
2 reception, 4° bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 

Vain electric light, 
central heatingthrough- 
out, unfailing water 

supply. 


GARAGE, 
Exquisite and 
well-kept 
GARDENS. 


BARGAIN 





A GENUINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
THE 


Amidst Exquisite rural surroundings, overlooking extensive Common. 


ON 


Fascinating 
RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER. 
Equipped with every 
possible convenience. 
300ft. up on the fringe 
of a picturesque old- 
world village. 3 or 4 
reception, & bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms. 
Main electric light and 
power. Company's gas 
and water. Central 
heating throughout and 
fitted basins in bed- 
roonts, 

2 Garages. Stabling. 
Exquisite well- 
stocked Gardens and 
useful paddock. 


5 ACRES. 


Agents: 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 





HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 


IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Tel.: Regent 2481. 





A GARDEN LOVER’S PARADISE 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE. IN 
A SITUATION OF 


Within easy reach of Bournemouth and Southampton. 





Agents: 





F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Hunting. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 





PARTICULARLY 


Accommodation on 2 floors only. 


OUTBI 


forming a 


Riding. 


THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 
EXCEPTIONAL CHARM. 


FASCINATING. 


3 reception rooms, 5 principal and 3 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid's sitting room. 


Main electricity and water. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, 


COTTAGE AND 
“ILDINGS. 


REALLY EXQUISITE GARDENS 


perfect setting. 


5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Golf. 


Shooting and 


Fishing available. 


Tel. : Regent 2481. 


On the Borders of 
HAMPSHIRE, SURREY & SUSSE>: 


Amidst delightful country within easy reach of Liphoo ’, 
Haslemere and Farnham; one hour London. 
AN OLD HOUSE, GEORGE II PERIO? 
OF CHARMING CHARACTER. 
In a lovely woodland setting, secluded but not isolate 
Hall with galleried staircase, 3 reception, 
8 bedrooms, bathrcom. 
Main electricity. 
. STABLING. 
2 tennis courts. 
OLD GARDENS with a fine collecti 
of trees. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES OF WOODLAND. 


Paddock. Large trout pool. 


£4,500 with about 12 ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Regent 24+ 


3 GARAGES. 2 COTTAGE 


BEAUTIFUL 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines.) 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 




















SURREY Lovely Leith Hill country, safe area, 
550ft. up on light soil. Golf. Hunting, 
UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4—5 reception rooms. 
Vain water and electricity. Central heating. 
Chauffeur’s Flat. Entrance Lodge. Stabling. Garages, 
HARD and GRASS TENNIS COURTS. Beautiful 
Grounds. SWIMMING POOL. — Kitchen garden, glass- 
houses; orchard and park-like pasture. 
Thoroughly recommended after inspection by TRESIDDER 
and Co. 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,009.) 





Garage. 





5OOft. above sea level, 
Golf. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 7 bedrooms. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 


CORNISH COAST 


£2,000 FREEHOLD 


Mile Station. 4 miles ROC. 


Hunting. 


Main electricity and water. 


Pretty Grounds. 


South Audley Street, W.1. (20,105.) 





_— 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR Delightful Gardens and 
Grounds, Squash Racquet 
itectural merit, and with historical 
rary associations made famous by Court 
Thomas Hardy. 
5 RECEPTION ROOMS, A TROUT STREAM 
‘-) AND DRESSING ROOMS PASSES THROUGH THE PROPERTY 
3 BATHROOMS FOR ABOUT A MILE. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
HOME FARM OF ABOUT 300 ACRES 
ee eeeee LET AT £330 PER ANNUM. 
E AND AMPLE STABLING 
SE LAND AND 2 COTTAGES LET AT 
a £96 PER ANNUM. 
rAGE FOR CHAUFFEUR. : Sigs an < 8 
Or the House would be Sold with 30 Acres 
Recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1, who can supply further particulars. (11,939.) 
1e: Grosvenor 2861. P 
cnt: *ihiaiaiiiniin, iene I R jz SIDD e R & { ‘QO. 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 
: . m 
EDU -=D PRICE ABOUT 2 ACRES ROYAL BATH Inspected and highly recommended. 
? Exceptional Property. Reasonable Price. 
E ERKS —- 330 FT. UP BEAUTIFUL REGENCY HOUSE e “bit 
VERY WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE Modernised and in excellent order. COTSWOLD HILLS 
ri z oe 'p sati: ~ooke ; 5OOft. up. Outskirts Village with Station. 
Lovage, hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms. be si : tan é pune wn ~ “an gy a sae onaanaren nammeneneene 
iain water and gas. Electric light available. handsome reception rooms, vathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 3 reception, bath, 6 bedrooms. 
Ba alae rae ae . Garages. Beautiful Garden. Main electricity. Garage, Stabling, Farmbuildings. 
Garage. Grounds; tennis; woodland. FOR SALE FREEHOLD Inexpensive Gardens, excellent Grass and Arable land. 
RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,770.) ae? rains ie . 150 ACRES (would divide) 
PRESIDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. Bounded for } mile by River Coln. 
27 ACRES REASONABLE PRICE TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,774.) 





EXORS. SALE 125 ACRES 


WEST SUSSEX 
XViith CENTURY RESIDENCE 
12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception. 
Main water. Electric light. Telephone. Aga cooker. 
XVith CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 sitting rooms. 
Garages. Stabling, Farmbuildings. Lodge. 4 Cottages. 
Pleasure Grounds. Tennis court and excellent pastures, 
small wood and arable. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,367.) 








TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 


MAPLE & CO., i. 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGENT 4685) 





EXPERT VALUERS 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, PICTURES, 


SILVER, BOOKS, ete.. FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
including 
INSURANCE, PROBATE, FAMILY DIVISION, 


AUCTION SALES OF FURNITURE 
Undertaken in Town and Country. 
REPORTS AND VALUATIONS ON STRUCTURE. 
SURVEYS OF CONDITION. SCHEDULES OF 
FIX""RES AND FITTINGS. INVENTORIES OF 
FURNITURE, etc. 


FUR*’'TURE SALES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
MAPLE & CO., as above. 





DETACHED 


merit. 





Central heating, electric power. 
staircase, hall, 3 ground-floor reception rcoms; heated 
winter garden ; 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, light domestic 
offices, maids’ sitting room. 
Large garage. 
anyone seeking a Town House with countrified atmosphere. 
The lease at ground rent of £25 p.a., is for Sale privately. 
Sole Agents, MAPLE & CO., as above. 


By Order of the Executors. 
KENSINGTON. 
Dev. : ak 


19, ADDISON ROAD 


<- 






ae 


LOW-BUILT HOUSE 


Parquet floors, imposing 


Attractive garden of unusual 
The Property should appeal to 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


CHARMING CHARLES I. HOUSE 


with oak beams and other nice features. 


Large drawing room, dining room, hall with old staircase, 
5 bedrooms, attic. bathroom. 


Companies’ electric light and water. 
LARGE 


GARAGE, BARN. 


LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDEN 
of nearly 4+ ACRES. 
ORCHARD. SMALL POND. 


The property is situated in a rural part of Hertfordshire 
about 25 miles from Town. 


FREEHOLD £2,500 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 




















OOKING THE WOODED GLORY OF 
D STUARY (the subject of a lavish expenditure ; 
RE ‘torder)—OLD-FASHIONED SEMI-MARINE 
aitt ; cloakroom (h. and c.), 2-3 reception, servants, 
de] 6 bed, bath ; main services, radiators: garages ; 
iM inds and prolific gardens. FOR SALE WITH 
Ey POSSESSION.—RtpPpon, BOSWELL & CO., 





FRUIT FARMS, Etc. 





ORDON APPLE TREES.—A valuable Plantation 


of choice varieties ; 


Kent-Sussex Border. 


occupying Magnificent position 
Ideal proposition for retired gentle- 


man.—‘‘ A. 618,” ¢/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 

























































_— 
EF N AND S. & W. COUNTIES ata pree cee RUTLAND 
i 
ox ; y PICTURESQUE, OLD-FASHIONED WILT OR _ SALE, charming _stone-built FREEHOLD 
TH Y COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER SHIRE COTTAGE, away from noise, traffic and neigh- COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 3 miles Oakham; 4 re- 
. . p . bours, yet only 5 minutes station (main line to Paddington.) nants 7 aaimainal tha = > ta gg " 
: : A : oa ception, 7 principa] bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, conveniently 
Price 2,6. Accommodation wr 2 reception, — 4 bedrooms, arranged domestic offices 
SET ROCTE Te PREP bathroom (h. and c.). Large garage. 3 acres of fascinating ‘hie pc nthe pie ‘ 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. grounds with — trout st ——. —? and fishing pools. Gareas for 2 ae oe rv a wailed 
; Main water and electricity. FREEHOLD £2,100.—ROTHERY catia Sacina * saackher seme co peering Brass ax at 
? aang gages one os ’ gardens, lawns; grass field of 10 acres, 2 paddocks of 
E ON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., and HvuDson, Newbury. about 3 acres ; 3 good cottages adjoining. 
Uc EXETER. G. SMITH & SON, ESTATE AGENTS, OAKHAM. 



























EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


WILSON & CO. 


= 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 





FOR 


IMMEDIATE SALE AT A FRACTION OF COST 





500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


14 miles from a town and station. 


ALE—A V 


FO RS 
Entrance Lodge ; 
orchard and meadows. 
and Co., 


fine double drawing room panelled in old oak, 2 
4 other Cottages. 


14, Mount Street, 


ERY CHOICE ESTATE 
Garage ; 
Price most reasonable. 
London, W.1. 


other panelled reception rooms, 
stabling. 


An hour from London and near famous Golf Links. 


13 bed 
Farmery. 


DEEP AIR-RAID SHELTER. 


FACING DUE SOUTH WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


Lovely position near Surrey border. 


of about 83 ACRES with perfectly appointed and remarkably beautiful HOUSE set within enchanting Gardens. 
and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. i 
Woody grounds with grass and hard courts, bowling green, rock garden and pools, walled kitchen gar¢ en 
Recommended as one of the most beautiful small estates in the County. 5 


Main electricity and water ; 


Galleried | 
central heat 





Agents: 


WIL 








Telephone 


Grosvenor 2252 


(6 lines) 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I 


: CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


ul, 
ig. 


ON 








PRICE ONLY £1,750 


OXFORD & BUCKS BORDERS 


CHARMING ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


In an unspoilt village 
3 reception rooms, 


Company's water and electrivity. 
rhatehed Cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL 


ABOUT 


Sole 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 


within easy reach of Oxford. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Garage. 
GARDENS. 
1% ACRES 
Agents 


Mount Street, W.1. 





CHILTERN HILLS 


DOOft. up, ¢ — accessible to London and desiqned 
by Mr. P. Morley Horder. 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 


2 bathrooms. 


bedrooms (5 basins), 


All main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 
Delightful Gardens with 


2 ACRES 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 


and Orchard. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Mount Street, W.1. 


Tennis Court 














EXCELLENTLY FITTED MANSION 


20 be 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 


DEVON 
ACCESSIBLE AND 


«lrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
COTTAGES. 
SPACIOUS OUTBUILDINGS. 
ABOUT 86 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Mount Street, 


3 reception and billiards rooms. 


W.1. 











NORTH DEVON 


COAST 


DEVON 





All details from CONSTABLE & 


MAUDE, 2, 


An unique Estate with long sea 
frontage. 


Delightful RESIDENCE 


Entirely secluded in lovely 
country. 


4 reception rooms, 14 bed rooms 
3 bathrooms. 


Electric lighting. Ample water. 
GARAGES. STABLING. 
Bathing pool. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
AND WOODLAND. 
100 ACRES. £6,000 


Mount Street, W.1. 


4 MILES MAIN LIN 


JUNCTION. 
AN ORIGINAL 
QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 
suite of 


Hall, panelled re 


rooms, 3 bathrvoms. 


COTTAGE. 


FOR SALE 





tion rooms, 12 bed and dressing 


Every comfort and convenience. 


GARAGES AND STABLING. 
ABOUT 40 ACRES. 


E 


cep- 


AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 








Mount Street, London, W.1. 

















BRUTON, KNOWLES ©& CO., 


Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 


HAVE 


PROPERTIES 


TO BE SOLD OR LET 


IN 


50 MILES LONDON, 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE. 





Gloucestershire and 


adjoining Counties. 








ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 


Telephone: 
2267 (2 lines). 


Telegrams: 
Brutons, Gloucester. 


FURNISHED HOUSE TO LE” 


























MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 








17, Above Bar, Southampton, WALLER & KING, 


Business Established over 100 years. 








GRAFTON MANOR, Bromsgrove, \Yores 
ENTLEMAN’S CHARM RESIDENTIAL LET. . Sed 622, 
G FARM, 327 Aes tects MING. woodJand) ; attrac-  4i5 eee house; thoroughly | modern erect, et, ovent 
tive Residence in beautiful quiet rural spot, tastefully Garden. W.C.2 
decorated, modern conveniences ; charming gardens ; ample zl Aiccbpacioass as 
— ; cottages; excellent sporting. Price Freehold 
only £6,000. Possession Michaelmas.—Woopcocks, 30, 
St. George Street, London, W.1. LAND, ESTATES AND OTHE 4 
gage << ORO _ arg: ane PROPERTIES WANTED 
ONLY 28 MILES FROM LONDON, WITH FAST i 
SERVICE, MALL HOUSE or COTTAGE RESIDENC E of finite 
FIN with nice character; 4 bedrooms; old matured gard: 's; 
old EE AIRY WAND, CORN aan cowhouses acres. Within 50 minutes from door to Piccadilly. 
for 76; 11 cottages; main water, ete.; good sporting. PARK, 43, Dover Street, W.1. 
Price Freehold £11,250. Details on request.—WOODCOCKs, ae 
30, St. George Street, London, W.1. ANTED (preferably to rent) small FARM or Oo “4 
with some land, minimum 5 acres ; ay eo fice 
GENUINE OPPORTUNITY to acquire a really Oxford, Wilts, or near.—* A.620,” ¢/o COUNTRY LIF! : 
A good mixed FARM, 375 ac ba on lease. 30 miles out of 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
London, with a retail milk round. Now or at Michaelmas. 1: ' 
Professional valuation farm figures and accountant’s certi+ for small EST. TE ° 
ficate for dairy. Every investigation, but present owner UP, TO {£20,000 WAITING. Western or ° dland 
= _— only oy -_ e cy wee ger Counties within four hours of London ; size of — a 
Ss E B ‘Ss Of — F; rf @ ec. A.OZ1, c, > aut 
COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden tore; a ready to by _— settle quickly. Wil. 
W.C2. — = . aan ’ ’ cL.”, c/o WOODCOCKS, 3 reorg' 4 
& SOUTHERN COUN IES 
ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—zstaTeE acents.| | HAMPSHIRE ‘Al 
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vm JOHN D. WOOD & CO. miter in, 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 











DIRECTION OF LADY HANBURY. ~ AT ONE TIME THE HOME OF WILLIAM PITT, THE ELDER. 
TO LET OR FOR SALE 
ABOUT 2 MILES FROM THE COUNTY TOWN OF DORCHESTER, WITH EASY ACCESS TO THE COAST. 
This Dignified ' oe BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND 
ORGIAN RESIDENCE GROUNDS 
built 1720 ELIZABETHAN MANOR OR DOWER 
: high in magnificently timbered HOUSE. 
th lake of 8} acres, is admirably Park. Numerous Cottages. 
ennete beer Ga a a ABOUT 1} MILES OF TROUT-FISHING. 
J Good covert shooting. 
ued by carriage drive through the c 
d having HUNTING WITH 3 PACKS. 
fER AND SALOON HALLS. Near golf links. 
‘TE OF RECEPTION ROOMS. " 
BEDROOMS. THE ESTATE IS FOR SALE 
\THROOMS, and WITH ABOUT 137 ACRES 
‘LE SERVANTS’ ACCOMMODA- i r 
ON, EXCELLENT OFFICES, or would be LET, Furnished 0 
rc. Unfurnished. 
trie light. Radiators throughout. Has been exceptionally well maintained by 
e water. Modern drainage. the late Sir Cecil Hanbury. 
Further particulars of the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (60,892.) 
jTOR’S SALE. i OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME. 
” 
STONERWOOD PARK, Near PETERSFIELD, HAMPSHIRE 
PRICE 2 COTTAGES. 
Sa ae LOVELY GARDEN. 
(SUBJECT CONTRACT), 
FINE VIEW. 
L..BOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
y leading Architect on old matured site. 


26 ACRES 
2-3 RECEPTION 


(one 30ft. long). IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


7-8 BED. AVAILABLE. 


4 BATH. 

Illustrated particulars from JOHN D, Woop 
and Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Mayfair 
6341.) 


Company's electricity and water. 





Central heating. 





TO BE SOLD BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS 
ON THE HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


About 1; miles from Liphook with fast Electric Shooting, Hunting and Golf. 


Trains to London. 


The attractive Residence stands high and 
commands glorious distant panoramic 
views to the South. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
LAID OUT GROUNDS 
1t PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
5 BATHROOMS. HALL and 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


2 tennis lawns, ete. 


About 225 ACRES of Woodlands and 
120 ACRES of Pasture; in all nearly 


414 ACRES 


Electric Light. Radiators. 
SQUASH COURT. 


SWIMMING POOL. GARAGE. 

Illustrated particulars of Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CoO., 125, High 
Street, Sevenoaks; and JOHN D. Woop 
and Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Sandy soil. 





6 COTTAGES. 





BY DIRECTION OF EXECUTORS. 


HISTORIC SITE. OLD ROMAN ENCAMPMENT! 


MILES NORTH OF i 
ST. ALBANS ‘ 
tutiful unspoiled country close to 

a larye village. 
AN ATTRACTIVE 
IiDENTIAL PROPERTY 


of about 
40 ACRES 
ided well-timbered setting, facing 
Uso suitable for school, institution, 
ete. 
3 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS 
(one 28ft. by 21ft.). 
AND STUDY. 
8-9 BEDROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 
FF SITTING ROOM, ete. 


Electric light (own plant but main 
available). 


Central heating. 

Water from estate supply. 
EXTENSIVE 
GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
WITH ABOUT 40 ACRES 


ADDITIONAL LAND ADJOINING 
up to 130 ACRES AVAILABLE. 





“ae 


mally inspected and recommended, Further particulars may be obtained from Messrs. GILLOW, BRADING & ELM, St. Albans (Tel. : 366) (Folio 4542.S) and JoHN D. Woop 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Maytair 6341) (Folio 41,692.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1L., F.A.L FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 
WILLIAM FOX, FSi FAL T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, AAT 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1.. A-A.I. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 

R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOU THAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





IN A VERY POPULAR 


Near to several good qolf courses. 


obtainable in the renowned River 





A VERY CHOICE 


RESIDENTIAL 


Fishing 


Kennet. 


FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with 
ATTRACTIVE 


1760, 


HOUSE 


built in and standing in a we 


timbered park. 


‘lle 


DISTRICT. 





2 MILES 
EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE 


BERKSHIRE 


FROM NEWBURY 


RACE COURSE; 1 
TO LONDON. 


HOUR’S MOTOR 

































DRIVE 


ENTRANCE 
GARAGES 


Walled 
lawns, 2 


FROM ASCOT. EXCELLE? T 











LODGE. 2 COTTAG! 
AND CHAUFFEUR’ 
COTTAGE. 
Company's electric light. 
Good Farmbuildings. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 


BOUNDED ON ONE SIDE 
RIVER. 


BY 


kitchen garden, wide-spread ig 
tennis courts and cricket pit h, 





12 bed and dressing rooms, nursery suite 
and bathroom, 4 other bathrooms, 4 recep- The whole extends to an area <¢ 
tion rooms, gun room, servants’ hall about 
complete domestic offices, 50 ACRES 
THE PROPERTY HAS BEEN WELL MAINTAINED AND AN IMMENSE AMOUNT OF MONEY HAS BEEN EXPENDED ON IT. 
Particulars may be obtained of the Agents, Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
ONE OF THE MOsT ATTRACTIVE HOUSES OF CHARACTER IN THE DISTRICT. FARM INVESTMENT. 


Situate just o 





Price 


utside an important town, 


SOMERSET 


BLACKMORE V 


In a good Sporting and Social neighbourhood, 


ALE 


HUNT. 


TO BE SOLD 


and particulars of Fox & SoONs, 


THIS VERY 


considerable cost. 
perfect conditic 


2 LARGE GARAGES 
2 EX¢ 


THE GARDENS 
extends to 


whole 


Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


TUDOR RESIDENCE 
built in 1580, and recently entirely modernised 
by the present owner for his own occupation at 


10 bedrooms, dressing 
large lounge (about 40ft. 
study, servants’ 


sitting 
domestic offices. 


ELLENT 
All public services. 


are a special feature of the property and have 
been carefully laid out and maintained. 


2 ACRES 


DELIGHTFUL 


The whole is now in 
mand contains: 
g room, 3 bathrooms, 


dining room, 
complete 


long), 
recom, 


STABLING. 
COTTAGES. 


AND GROUNDS | 
The 


an area of about 





ABOUT 


ABOUT 130 


92 FIRST-CLASS PASTURE 


HALL FARM, 
ALDBOROUGH, BOROUGHBRIDG 32, 


YORKS 


ACRES 


AND 
AKABLE 


38 


GOOD HOUSE AND AMPLE 


BUILDINGS. 
No Tithe. 
ALL SERVICES AVAILABLE, 
TO TENANT OF MANY YEARS STANDING AT 
APPORTIONED RENT OF £220 P.A. 
PRICE £4,400 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





WANTED AT ONCE 


LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE 


IN GOOD CONDITION 


TO ACCOMMODATE ABOUT 


GIRLS’ 


120 


Preference would be 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


HOTEL 


GOOD RENT WILL BE 


ACCOMMODATION IN 


PUPILS 


M 


PAID 


given to a furnished house in any safe inland area 


WILTSHIRE, 
IGHT SUIT. 


FOR 


2 SMALLER HOUSES IN CLOSE 


AND STAFF 
BOARDING SCHOOL. 


SOMERSET, 
SHROPSHIRE OR DORSET. 


SUITABLE 


OF A HIGH-CLASS 


such as 


PREMISES. 


PROXIMITY 





IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


1} miles from Brockenhurst Station, with fast train service to London, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
THIS PICTURESQUE SMALL RESIDENCE 


designed and built 
for present owner’s 
occupation under the 
supervision of a well- 
known architect. 


The House is beauti- 

fully fitted with all 
up-to-date comforts 
and requirements. 


5 bedrooms, fitted 
bathroom, lounge 
dining room with 


folding doors, study, 
excellent domestic 
offices. 
GARAGE, 
Electric light, gas’and 
main water, 















MIGHT BE CONSIDERED. 
Air-raid shelter; oak doors and flooring ; magnificent garden beautifully laid « 
with flower beds, lawns, ete. ; water garden; about 1 ACRE in all. 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. : 
- , . , . For particulars and orders to view, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
1} miles from a good market town, 7 miles from Bournemouth. In very pleasant surroundings. Well away from main road. 


BULLT UNDER OWNER’S DESIGN AND 
HAVING EVERY MODERN CONVENI- 


Company's 


cooke 


electric 


light. 























ENCE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
this perfectly 


MODERN RESIDENCE, 


designed so that it run with 
minimum amount of labour and staff, 


appointed 


ean be 


6 BEDROOMS. DRESSING ROO 
2 WHITE-TILED BATHROOMS. 

2 SITTING ROOMS. DINING ROO) 
SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


AND LABOUR-SAVING DEVICE. 


a 


S. 





Full particulars and price can be obtained of the 


Land 


Fox & Sons, 
it to possible 


Agents, 


chasers, 


“ Aga” e. 
Central heating throughout. 


All fittings are of the best quality 


DOUBLE GARAGE (with washdc ) 
Smaller Garage. 
THE GROUNDS 
are inexpensive to maintain, and in: de 
herbaceous borders, terraces, small kit en 
garden. The greater portion of the ind 
is left in its natural wooded state. The 


whole extends to an area of abo 


5 ACRES 


Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected the property and can recommend 
pur 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFIC 
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ESTATE HARR O D S OFFICES — 


'Phow Sen. 1490, KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, and Haslemere. 
‘Gra: “ Estate 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Riviera Offices. 
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Har , London.” 
HAMPSHIRE <5 


On the outskirts of a charming old village, about 80 miles from London; good train service. 


SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, usual offices. 

Co.'s services. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. Dairy. Kennels. 
LOVELY MATURED GARDENS 
bounded by a stream; extensive kitchen gardens, 

orchard and nuttery ; cottage. 


MODEL FARM and 3 PADDOCKS. 
In all 
ABOUT I5 ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Inspected by the Sole Agents : 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 








SALE AT LOW RESERVE. 
BROOKVALE COTTAGE, ST. NICHOLAS, SHALDON, DEVON cA2 


High above the estuary of the Teign. Panoramic view. 
Teignmouth 14 miles. Exeter 15 miles. 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD 
FREEHOLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Remodelled and equipped with up-to-date con- 
veniences. South aspect. 

2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (h. and ¢. to 3), bath- 
room, working kitchen and storerooms suitable for 
conversion to third reception room, 

Co.'s electricity, gas and water. Main drainage. 
GARAGE. 
CHARMING GARDENS 
orchard and plantations intersected by swiftly 
flowing brook. 


IN ALL ABOUT I ACRE 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY or AUCTION, JULY 307H, 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn, 803.) 








OVERLOOKING ONE OF SURREY’S PRETTIEST VILLAGE GREENS. 
3 MILES FROM DORKING c.4 
CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
With HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, OFFICES. 
All Companies’ mains. 


GARAGE for 2 cars. STABLING, ETC. 
FASCINATING GARDEN WITH LAWN AND ORCHARD 


also vegetable garden, fruit trees, ete. ; in all 


ABOUT % ACRE. ONLY £2,500 


Strongly recommended by Harrops, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








ON A DEVON ESTUARY. ABOUT !10 MILES EXETER c.3 


WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
About 200ft. above sea level. Fine views. 
$f RECEPTION ROOMS. 12 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
Vain services. Central heating. Ample Garage accommodation, 
WELL-MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
Tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 807.) 








SUNNY TORQUAY c.2 


Occupying one of the best positions in this charming town, standing high with delightful sea and country views. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT AND 
CONVENIENT RESIDENCE 
6 RECEPTION, 11 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 
GARAGE (with room over). 


All main services. Central heating. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT I% ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHCLD 
OR LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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GEC 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Long-lasting, hard- 
wearing a 
are called for in the 
products /you pur- 
“chase to-day. That 
WA why electrical 
necessities made by 


the) G.E.C. will 


ee now, as they 
/ have in the past, 


the wisest choice. 
>; 


ee 








EVERYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 


for the home 


Sold by all Electrical Suppliers 





Advert. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








— 


a 


For every-day 
fitness and health 









0. 


—— 
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: as ro. a4 
Lenare 28, George St., Hanover Sq., W.1 


MRS. ROBERT HUDSON 


Mrs. Hudson, before her marriage in 1918 Miss Hannah Randolph, is a daughter of 
Mr. P. S. P. Randolph of Philadelphia. Her husband, the Rt. Hon. Robert Hudson, P.C., M.P., 
is Minister of Agriculture in the War Cabinet. 















A photograph taken at Mersham-le-Hatch which Mr. and Mrs. Hudson leased from the late Lord Brabourne 
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YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 
R. SPENCER LEESON, speaking, not as Head- 
master of Winchester College or as Chairman 
of the Headmasters’ Conference but as a citizen 
engaged in teaching, has entered his very serious 
and solemn protest against any proposal which would mean 
the withdrawal of adolescent youth from the arena in which 
the civilisation, to which the next generaticn is heir, stands 
menaced. Everybody acknowledges with gratitude the splen- 
did generosity of the Dominions in undertaking the care 
of boys and girls temporarily removed from these islands ; 
and there is no doubt as to the strength of the arguments 
in favour of taking young boys and girls to places of greater 
safety. So far as growing youth is concerned there are 
other considerations. It is surely not desirable, as Mr. 
Leeson contends, to encourage deliberately the break-up 
of family life, on which in the long run the health of the 
State depends. More important, perhaps, even than that 
is his judgment that it cannot be right for our adolescent 
boys and girls to think first of their own safety and security. 
“It may be possible for them to help here in many ways, 
and they are most anxious to do so; their contemporaries 
from the public elementary schools are already at work 
and so assisting in the national cause. How can 
we with any consistency continue to speak of training in 
leadership and in citizenship while at the same time we 
arrange for them against their will to leave the post of 
danger?” ‘This is a very pertinent and vital question, 
though, fortunately, in the minds of most of us it will find 
a ready answer. ‘There has been far too much talk of safety 
and security for all of us. We may deplore the self-induced 
fanaticism which turns millions of young Germans into 
suicide squads and automatic parachutists, and detest the 
facility with which the Duce and his satellites turn a Song 
of Youth into a Hymn of Hate. But Youth has its glorious 
(and serious) part to play in the struggle for everything 
that matters, and it is an idle dream to think of making it 
a reserved occupation. 

What of the future ? There can be no doubt that the 
State, though it may have carried out its duties to younger 
children “up to its lights,’ has grossly neglected the 
growing youths who are marching up year by year to the 
door of full citizenship. Said a correspondent in The Times 
last week : ‘‘As young cowmen, tractor drivers and labourers 
learn in the evenings to shoot, to crawl, to fall, to find their 
way by the stars and to use the compass, those teaching 
them to be ‘ parashots’ often hear the complaint, ‘ Why 
didn’t we learn this at school ?’ They have read how some 
of Hitler’s troops could march and fight after only a few 
weeks’ training ; how the defenders of Finland held out 
for weeks thanks to their fitness, skill in using ground, 
shooting and agility. Some of them are beginning to 
wonder why their training ceased at fourteen.” If this is 
true of the young countryman, what of the fourteen year old 
young townsman, hardened, as the same writer says, in the 
course of a few months into a little man, with the ambition 
to follow adult tastes, his adolescent imagination turning 
for its stimulus to the cinema, the street corner and the 
Saturday football ground? The question is whether the 
moment has not arrived for filling the most glaring gap 
in our educational system. The aim suggested is the 
compulsory pre-military training of all boys between 
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sixteen and twenty on the lines adopted in Finland. In a 
sense, it will no doubt be said truly, this would be little 
more than making a glorified Boy Scout and Rover organisa- 
tion compulsory. But the universality and national charac- 
ter of the new organisation would mean everything. It 
would give us an opportunity for rousing and training a 
spiritual strength which would convince the enemy and the 
world that the struggle for civilisation will be carried on, 
if need be for years, by newly trained generations. 


THE RED CROSS SALES 


HE sales of paintings and drawings at Christie’s on July 12th 
and 19th should produce, besides the generous response 
that has characterised the prices so tar, some interesting evidence 
of comparative values. For there is plenty to please every taste 
among the 406 lots which comprise a high proportion of very 
desirable pictures. How, for instance, will Marie Laurencin and 
de Chirico compare with Rossetti, Tissot, and such old favourites 
as Clarkson Sianfield and Meissonier nowadays ? Matisse, John, 
and Sickert have an established reputation, and probably the 
drawings by Max Beerbohm, the Nash brothers, Wilson Stee: 
and Duncan Grant will vindicate recent auction values. Among 
the older masters, drawings by J. R. Cozens, Gainsborough 
Rowlandson, and Turner are sure to find competitors, as wil 
the attractive group of portraits by Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner 
and their contemporaries. A picture that should “ go well ”’ 
is of the Rotunda at Ranelagh by Hayman and Hogarth in col- 
laboration, given by Lord IIchester. Canadians will be interested 
in four little landscapes by that Old Master of the Dominion 
Cornelius Krieghoff. But how will the splendid Equestrian 
Portrait of Lord Roberts by Furse be valued, or “a Pair of 
Macaws”’ by Sarah Bernhardt—which, incidentally, was auctioned 
for the same cause twenty-five vears ago ? 


WAR ARTISTS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


WO rooms, formerly containing the Spanish School, at the 
National Gallery are filled with the first public exhibition 
of pictures by British War Artists. They bring history up t 
the evacuation of Dunkirk, of which Edward Bawden has a vivid 
sketch of the battered quay, while Sir Muirhead Bone has done 
two capital drawings of the arrival at Dover. ‘There are many 
pictures that were not included in the “ pre-view ” for the Press 
a month ago at the Ministry of Information, notably a series of 
front-line studies by Barnett Freedman and a remarkable aero- 
drome landscape (‘‘Aircraft and runway in course of construction 
at Thelus, near Arras, about May 15th, 1940 ”’) which it is under- 
stood that the artist only evacuated from his quarters in Boulogne 
at the risk of his life. Edward Ardizzone’s notes of the advance 
and retreat through Belgium are grimmer than his earlier carica- 
tures of life behind the lines: ‘‘ On the road to Louvain,”’ with 
its advancing file of infantry and fleeing crowds of refugees, is 
harrowingly beautiful. Eric Ravilious (“The Ark Royal in 
Action ’’) and John Nash have found much to portray in the 
work of the Navy. Indeed, all sides of the war are well repre- 
sented, from work in clothing factories to portraits of war leaders. 
Eric Kennington’s superbly modelled pastel heads would repay 
a visit by themselves. 


HUNTING LOSSES 


T is not possible or desirable as yet to express an opinion on 
the question which, in the intervals of national service, country 
people are asking themselves : will there be hunting even on the 
most restricted and practical scale this autumn? Whatever the 
official decision—and the arrival of litters of cubs make it urgent— 
the fox population has got to be kept under somehow. Mean- 
while, very many Masters of Hounds are serving their country— 
indeed, it might be said that all, of both sexes, are now engaged 
in some form of national service—and some have already laid 
down their lives. The Duke of Northumberland was Maste1 
of the Percy (which comes almost into the category of a famil) 
pack) jointly with his mother from 1933. Commander C. H 
Davey, one of the few Naval men to assume M.F.H. honours 
will be greatly missed in the rough and lovely Dartmoor country 
which he mastered and hunted from 1919 to the outbreak of war 
Captain W. H. Fox, when war broke out, was in command of th« 
Vine—that sporting hunt who wear a symbolical vine leaf or 
the corners of their black velvet collars. The Earl of Coventry 
who in 1932 took over the mastership of the family pack, the 
Croome (hounds were kept at Croome already in 1600) is reporte« 
as missing. Prior to his Croome mastership Lord Coventr: 
hunted the Carmarthenshire and in the summer the Hawkston: 
Otter-hounds. 


IRON BALCONIES 


pes suggestion has been made that the iron balconies whicl 
are to be found on the fronts of so many town houses shoul: 
be added to the rapidly mounting pile of scrap metal. On th 
face of it the proposal seems a good one. Few of these balconie 
are ever used, many are of doubtful security, and as often as no 
they disfigure rather than adorn the buildings to which they ar 
attached. On the other hand, the balconies of Georgian an 
Regency houses were designed as much for their exsthetic effec 
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their practical use, and it would be a great loss if a clean 
were made of all this ironwork regardless of its architec- 
tui alue. A few weeks ago we published an article on the 
t and cast ironwork of old railings, by Mr. James Melvin, 
advising the Iron and Steel Control on the subject. It 
olicy of the Control not to melt down ironwork of historic 
stic interest. Moreover, as the Government has made it 
that it will not take railings (and presumably balconies) 
oval of which would be a source of danger to life and 
ost of the ironwork of Georgian houses is safeguarded. 
Regency ironwork, it is usually so light and delicate in 
r that it would not yield anything like the weight of 
roportionately to the cumbrous and elaborate Victorian 
at followed. Both practical and xsthetic considerations 
to advocate the removal of the more modern ironwork 

date about 1850 has been suggested by the Georgian 
s a good dividing line between old and new. 


»L MATCHES 


)L cricketers have lately been doing the most exciting 

dramatic things and showing how much can be accom- 

n a one-day match which begins betimes and goes on 

hades of evening. ‘There was the Eton and Winchester 

yr instance, in which all the superiority and the moral 

ere with Winchester, but Eton by a last-wicket forlorn 

ed the game and snatched much of the glory. Win- 

ifter a bad start, made over 300 for five wickets and 

the Eton batsmen one after the other flattered to 

and all appeared over till Duckham, who had batted 

antly, was joined by Gibbs, the last man. Even as some 

years ago the tiny Dowson for Harrow defied the Eton 

so now the large Gibbs for thirty-five minutes put a 

in the Wykehamists’ way, though making never a run. 

duck deserved to be called heroic this was the one. In 

\\ chester innings Pawson, their captain, made too not out, 

followed his 157 not out against Charterhouse and 87 not 

ist Harrow. ‘This is consistency with a vengeance, and 

,ore remarkable than that of the Rugby captain, Hingley, 

h 175 not out against Malvern brought his aggregate in 

secutive innings to a little matter of 446. Neither must 

foreotten Larking and Lovett of Charterhouse, who, going in 

st against Harrow, made 250 runs in a few minutes over the 

vo hours and so laid the foundations for a fine win. ‘Truly a 
lot can be done in a day. 


cr 


THOUGHTS ON SEEING SEARCHLIGHTS 


What angel 

Stooping to earth to bless 

The feathered trees 

With her coo! and ivory feet, 
Opens the door to heaven 

And sheds a chink of light across 
The blank blue wall ? 


What great God 
Hunts so mightily in heaven 
That he has hurled his darts 
To stand quivering, 
Coldly fixed 
In the earth’s breast 
Behind those trembling trees ? 
RICHARD SPENDER. 


TARGETS FOR L.D.V. 


N view of the difficulty in obtaining targets, experienced by 
some sections of L.D.V., rifle clubs, and other local organisa- 
tions, CouNTRY LIFE is glad to offer a limited number of the CouN- 
TRY LirE landscape targets (1938, 1939, and 1940 issues) for 
miniature rifle practice purposes. These are, of course, the targets 
used in the Country Lire Public Schools O.T.C. Shooting Com- 
petition, and the current target was reproduced in our issue of 
June Sth. The dimensions are 36ins. by 23ins., and the price 
for six is §s., plus 7d. for postage. This type of target, though 
“~ appropriate for beginners, is extremely well suited for L.D.V. 
Snooting 


THE °RESIDENCY OF THE R.I.B.A. 


sm T though his term of office was, Mr. Stanley Hall’s 
p' vidency of the Royal Institute of British Architects fell 


at a ¢ tical juncture for the architectural profession. The war, 
by « ng down private practice to a minimum and restricting 
build + almost entirely to work for the various Ministries, meant 
a ser dislocation of the building industry and the loss of their 
live] 1 for a great many architects. With characteristic energy 
Mr threw himself into the task presented by the new situation, 
Ceasi y impressing on the Government the importance of the 
Part architects might play in the war effort, and at the same 
time \ting out the best way of using the building industry in 
the nal interest. His successor, Mr. W. H. Ansell, may 
not ell known to the general public, but he is well equipped 
to ¢ om Mr. Hall’s work, having been Vice-President, and 
latte: onorary Secretary, of the Institute. Until a few years 


age residency of the R.I.B.A. was almost invariably filled 








DAWN: FROM THE SIGNAL STATION, DOVER. SHIPS BRING- 

ING IN THE LAST OF THE REARGUARD FROM DUNKIRK 

A drawing by Sir Muirhead Bone in the British War Artists’ Exhibition 
at the National Gallery 


by some eminent architect who had made his name over the 
individual buildings which he had designed. ‘The new and 
wider function of architecture was officially recognised with the 
election to the presidency a few years ago of Sir Raymond Unwin, 
whose death while on a lecturing tour in America was recently 
reported. Sir Raymond was content to have designed nothing 
more imposing than a small house ; but his town-planning work— 
best known in connection with the lay-out of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb—was that of a far-sighted pioneer who realised, 
long before most of his contemporaries, that eclecticism and indivi- 
dual taste formed far too narrow a basis for an architect to work 
on. The future of architecture, in the reconstruction that will 
inevitably be needed after the war, will lie more and more in 
the direction which Sir Raymond foresaw more than forty years 
ago. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Routine and Red Tape—Minor Road Repairs—Evacuees on the River— 
Marshal Balbo 


By Major C. S. Jarvis 


NE of the greatest drawbacks to democratic govern- 
ments is that they seldom achieve that dream of successful 
administration, decentralisation of command. We talk 
about decentralisation and admire it in principle, but 
in actual practice it is always lacking where Government 
routine is concerned, for it is almost impossible, even in these 
unusual times, to find an official who is bold enough and sufficiently 
enterprising to take responsibility for any departure from rules and 
regulations. ‘This is particularly the case where finance figures, 
even if it is only a matter of shillings and pence. As a case in 
point I might quote some twenty employees of a Government 
department whose services are indispensable for the defence of 
the realm, and these unpaid services keep them on duty for several 
hours during the night. ‘Their normal work during the day is 
important, but it is of such a nature that if we do not win the war 
it will not matter very much in the future ; yet all requests for 
special consideration have been ignored. The official letter asking 
that these men should be allowed a few hours a week off duty 
while performing military work is apparently travelling its weary 
way from department to department in the Whitehall demesne 
with ‘‘ Passed to you ” inscribed upon it wherever space permits ; 
and a decision may possibly be reached when the war is over. 


* * 
* 


ANOTHER point is that road departments throughout the 
country are carrying out the various schemes that were 
decided upon some twelve months or more ago, and which might 
well be revised now. Some of this work is absolutely essential, 
war or no war, for arterial and main roads must be kept up, but 
much of it might be placed in the unnecessary luxury class, and 
the other day I saw a gang of fourteen able-bodied men retarring 
and gravelling the surface of a lane that leads nowhere in par- 
ticular and which the R.A.C. would not trouble to classify as 
even third-class. The residents who live along this road are 
quite prepared in war-time to put up with minor inconveniences 
such as slightly deteriorated road surfaces, considering that ten 
years ago the lane in question was a pot-holed gravel track. 

A reason for this extravagance may be that councils are loath 
to discharge their regular employees when no essential work exists, 
but if this is the case they might loan them to the farmers, who 
at this time of year are desperately short-handed. It would not 
be far short of the mark to say that every farm in this country is 
under-manned as regards labour in normal times, and now, 
with an increased acreage under cultivation and shortage of skilled 
labour, the position is more acute than ever. 

From Glasgow comes the news that the City Fathers are 
continuing their scheme of replacing the old Caithness paving- 
stones in the main streets with modern concrete blocks. As these 
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huge flagstones have withstood the wear and tear of many decades 
of weather and traffic, they could easily continue to play their 
part until the present crisis is over. Here again the men employed 
might be more usefully engaged on munition work, shipping, or 
something more vital than the perfection of footpaths for pedes- 
trians ; and the lorries conveying gravel and cement might go 
towards replacing some of the mechanised transport our Army 
was forced to leave behind in Flanders. 


* * 
* 


( UR evacuees are back amcng us, and this time are finding 

the countryside rather more to their liking than they did 
during the dank and dreary days of last October, when the rain 
never ceased to pour and the ceiling of the sky, to quote the R.A.F., 
was about fifty feet above the tops of the elm trees. "The country 
is still a strange place to them, and they are unable to understand 
how the mangold-wurzel field of last autumn has managed to 
transform itself into a mass of growing corn, while the absence 
of apples on the trees is causing surprise among those who imagined 
orchards were in full bearing every month of the year. Otherwise 
how do the shops in the towns obtain their supplies ? 

While fishing the evening rise I came across a youthful 
couple who were continuing a courtship that had started in some 
Portsmouth cinema or dance-hall, and they were thrilled to meet 
for the first time in their lives a member of the despised fraternity 
of anglers. From their early youth they had been taught to regard 
fishermen as “‘ bats,” in the parlance of the American film—a 
purely idiotic class who spend their time endeavouring unsuccess- 
fully to catch fish. ‘They were on the opposite side of the river, 
and I was trying to cover some rising trout who were taking large 
sedges as they came floating down a clear runnel of water under 
the far bank. Every time my fly dropped on the water the couple 
rushed to the spot with wild squeals of delight and peered over 
the bank to see the trout take the lure. This, of course, did not 
happen, and they went away eventually convinced that their pre- 
conceived ideas about anglers were correct. 

This refusal to credit the trout with either brain or eyesight 
is not confined to town-dwellers only, for there is a delightful 
Dorset story of a naturally irascible colonel who was discovered 
fishing the rise in the vicinity of the village bridge, where the 
usual small gathering was holding its evening seance. 

‘There be a gurt big trout rising down under that willow, 


WEATHER 


PROPHECY IN THE 


MONG the many useful and—as we once thought— 
necessary things of which the war has deprived us, 
are the “ official ’”’ weather predictions and those charts 
compiled from innumerable readings of wind velocity 
and barometric pressure which formed the basis of 

them. Nowadays, if we want a clear spell of fine weather in which 
to dig a trench or mow a meadow, it is no use looking at the 
newspapers or listening to the wireless. It has been suggested, 
of course, that some method might be found by which farmers 
could obtain the information they wanted without revealing it 
to the enemy. But nobody so far has been able to hit upon a 
method of selective publicity which will maintain the secrecy 
that is so vital. 
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zur,’ said a farm-hand who was leaning over the coping. ‘“ He 
be there every night, and he must weigh nigh on three pound.” 

‘“ Whereabouts is he exactly ?”’ asked the Colonel. ‘‘ Under 
which tree?” 

The youth picked up a huge stone and cast it with unerrin 
aim and a resounding splash into the water. 

‘*'That’s where he be to, zur,” he said; and then wondere | 
why the Colonel packed up and went home. 


* * 
* 


HERE are so many of the leaders of our enemies who 
death we should greet with both joy and satisfaction that 
seems a pity the first prominent man of the other side to be “ kille | 
in action”? should be one for whom most British people ente 
tained a great respect and admiration and, if they should ha: 
had the pleasure of meeting him personally, a most cordial liki 
also. This was Marshal Balbo, the great Italian airman and pr 
consul, and the fact that he had so many British friends m 
possibly explain the mystery of his death, for he was as popul 
with his opposite numbers ccross the Anglo-Egyptian frontier 
he was on his own side of the border, and he was hail-felloy 
well-met with our Air Force. 

During the last seven years as Governor-General he h 
been the moving spirit in the vast scheme of repopulating ar 
reconstructing Italizn Libya. Graziani destroyed and laid was 
on the Roman principle of solitudinem faciunt : pacem appella 
(‘‘ They make a desert: they call it peace”), but Balbo, wi! 
followed him, like his Roman namesake, rebuilt and built we 
and the results of his administration will remain long after his tim 

It was his aim to reconstitute the semi-barren coastal belt f 
Libya as the granary of Rome, the part it played in the days f 
the Empire when the unemployed of the city drew a daily doe 
of wheat in lieu of money, and his extensive scheme of resettleme it 
on the small-holding basis was all but completed when war bro’ e 
out. The Libyans appear to have forgotten the art of whea:- 
growing—or possibly some change in the climate is responsible— 
and of recent years the only rain-crop cereal grown has been 
barley. This, owing to its exceptional malting qualities, com- 
manded a ready price in European markets, and until the outbreak 
of the last war, which disclosed the existence of equally suitable 
and more accessible grain, most of our famous British breweries 
obtained their barley from this arid desert coast. 


WISDOM 


CHARTLESS DAYS 


When we come to think of it, however, weather charts are 
a very modern contrivance, and the weather wisdom of the agri- 
culturist, of the sailor and of the hunter goes far back into the 
history of the human race. The farmer, in particular, has always 
enjoyed a reputation for prophecy, and indeed weather wisdom 
is almost as necessary to h‘m as it is to the sailor. He, of course, 
does and must do the best he can without the detailed aid which 
modern science has given him of recent years. His chief trouble is 
that he cannot be in hundreds of different places at the 
same time. The professional meteorologist has at his disposal 
a series of weather charts based on simultaneous observa- 
tions of barometer, wind, and other weather factors and 
conditions at a very great number of stations. With these 
he can watch the movements of barometric 
depressions, anti-cyclones and the other 
atmospheric systems which control our 
weather. Observations at a single point 
obviously cannot be a complete substitute 
for this elaborate organisation. At the 
same time a really intelligent observer 
can often form a fairly accurate picture of 
the changing distribution of barometric 
pressure over a large part of the councry 
simply from his own records and obser a- 
tions of pressure, wind and cloud «ad 
many other factors which he instinctively 
associates with various weather conditivns 
and weather changes. : 

He is not, of course, deprived of 
his barometer, though, as he probaly 
knows, he should not be too hasty in 
the conclusions he draws from its re d- 
ings. High pressure generally bri gs 
fair and fine weather, of course, bu it 
must not be rashly assumed that beca se 
the barometer climbs to “ Set Fair” ve 
are in for a long spell of cloudless weat: °r. 
One of the golden rules of meteoro! gy 
is “‘ Long foretold, long last ; short no‘ °e, 
soon past.”: If the barometer rushes ra; 4- 
ly upwards after a storm, it often indic ¢s 
nothing more than the approach of a nar W 
wedge of high pressure between two &- 
pressions. For the man who has 20 
barometer there is always the sky t? 
observe ; and watchers of the sky ! ve 
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* A MACKEREL SKY ”—A BANK OF ALTO-CUMULUS 


ined an infinite number of proverbial pieces of weather wisdom, 
hough some of them are by no means of universal application. 
Some of them have been carefully tested, however, and found 
to be based on firm probabilities. The old proverb: 

Red sky at night is the shepherd’s delight, 

Red sky in the morning is the shepherd’s warning. 
was tested—so far as the London district is concerned—by the 
late Spencer Russell, who found that rain during the night is 
more probable after a yellow sunset than after a red, while rain 
during the day is more likely to follow a sunrise or sunset which 
is entirely overcast or grey. So that ancient piece of fore-know- 
ledge will probably have to take its place with such medieval 
legends as that of St. Swithin’s Day and many another relating 
to the festivals of the Church. ‘‘ Rain on Ascension Day means 
sickness among cattle: if it is pleasant the autumn will be fine. 
Fine on Holy Thursday, wet on Whit Monday. Wet on Hoiy 
Thursday, fine on Whit Monday.”” Wherever the wind lies on 
Ash Wednesday it stays through Lent. 

The most fascinating study for the amateur forecaster is, 
however, the nature and distribution of clouds. A volume of 
cloud-lore might be compiled from the poets alone. We all 
remember Meredith’s 

Day of clouds in fleets, 
O Day of wedded white and blue 

sailing in shadow-sandals down the vale ; 
and W. H. Davies has a memorable 
Passage : 

Sometimes they on tall mountains pile 

Mountains of silver twice as high. 

\nd then they break and lie like rocks 

All over the wide sky. 


Apart, however, from their pictorial 
beauty, some of these clouds are full of 
information. We all know that ‘‘ mackerel 


sky’ .f fleecy alto-cumulus clouds which 
is, es; -ctally when it comes afier a spell 
0! fn weather, generally a harbinger of 
ram. Cirrhus clouds, often known as 


‘Mar 5’ tails,’ are often supposed to be 
as of rain or wind, though this 
dedv on is not very reliable. ‘ Cumu- 
lus ‘ouds, which form on many fine 
sun afternoons as towering heaps 


t bases and rounded tops, should 
hed carefully. So long as they 
f moderate size and disintegrate 
tor evening, the weather will probably 
rer settled, but if they grow im- 
‘ly big and high, there is a risk of 
which becomes imminent if the 
evelops a flat-topped fringe of 


‘irrus” giving it the shape of a 
’ r anvil; this is the ‘‘ cumulo- 
a Heavy cloud with rounded patos 
pi ances beneath, called ‘“‘mam- FRACTO-CUMULUS 


nulus,” is another thundery 





CLOUDS 


type. ‘“‘ Turret clouds,” small and hgh up with castellated 
tips like the battlements of a casile, arranged in groups or 
lines moving from south or west in fine weather, are often followed 
by thunder within twenty-four hours. This cloud formation 
enjoys the magnificent name of ‘“ alto-cumulus castellatus.”” But 
a fairly low layer of large rolls or connected masses of cloud, 
with blue sky or lighter cloud beiween (“ strato-cumulus ’’), 
generally spells settled weather. 

It need hardly be added that the movements of the wind afford 
the agriculturist a very useful picture of the weather he may 
expect. If, for instance, the wind changes from south-east or 
south towards south-west, the sequence of weather is well known : 
As the barometer falls, wispy cirrus cloud thickens to form a con- 
tinuous sheet of lower cloud, from which steady though not heavy 
rain falls. There often follows a short period of slightly better 
weather, damp or drizzly, but with little rain, during which the 
barometer remains fairly steady, though low. This ends in a 
sudden squall, during which the wind shifts to west with heavy 
rain or hail and perhaps thunder ; at the same time the barometer 
begins to rise and the temperature falls. The strongest winds 
generally occur at this stage. Other showers follow, becoming 
progressively less intense, and the wind gradually moderates. 
Other wind changes have also definite types of weather asscciated 
with them. 
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THE CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES OF RUMANITA 


By ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK 


ISTORICALLY, post-war Rumania has been made 

up of seven distinct provinces each with its own 

individuality. "Two, Moldavia and Wallachia (with 

the northern portion of the Dobruja), formed the old 

Regat or kingdom, which had existed since the forma- 
tion of modern Rumania in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and this Regat was only some 6,000 square miles less in area than 
England and Wales. To this was added in 1919 Transylvania 
and part of the Banat of Temesvar taken from Hungary, Bukovina 
taken from Austria, and Bessarabia from Russia. ‘The southern 
part of the Dobruja was annexed by the Rumanians after the 
second Balkan War. 

The Vlachs—for it is under this name that the speakers of 
what is now called the Rumanian language were known until 
they adopted a more high-sounding designation, although the 
word roman means in reality a landless serf—appear in Tran- 
sylvania about the year 1,000 A.D., at which time all beyond the 
Carpathians was in the possession of nomadic Turkish tribes 
come from Asia. ‘The Huns and Avars after their conquests 
dominated but did not colonise Transylvania. However, some 
time after their occupation of the flungarian plain the Magyars 
set about the reduction of Transylvania, where the local Vlach 
population had already adopted Christianity in its Eastern or 
Orthodox form, probably through Bulgar influence. 

As the Mongol power waned in the thirteenth century the 
Vlachs began to trickle over on to the fertile plains beyond the 
Carpathians, and became grouped into the two principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The princelings of these two provinces 
remained uneasy vassals of the Hungarian sovereigns, and only 
freed themselves from Magyar overlordship to fall under Turkish 
rule. Although the elections to the throne in both provinces were 
controlled by the boyars or feudal landowners, Wallachia was for 
several hundred years ruled by the native dynasty of the Bassarabs 

hence the name Bessarabia. Moldavia, always more subject 
to Slav influences, gave birth to no dynasty, and the most pic- 
turesque interlude in Moldavian history is the reign of a Jewish 
adventurer known as Jacob Basileus, claiming descent from 
Hercules Triptolemus. This ‘‘ King of Moldavia ” unfortunately 
tried social reforms, such as the suppression of bigamy and divorce, 
and was murdered in 1563. 

Bukovina, or the ‘‘ Beechland,” the region of the upper valleys 
of the Sereth and Moldava, was until well on into the thirteenth 
century a battleground of Turk and Mongol, but by the year 1300 
Viachs from the northern Transylvanian heights had almost 
entirely occupied the thickly forested valleys and hills and had 
founded their first capital, Suceava. Bukovina remained an 
integral part of the principality of Moldavia all through the later 
Middle Ages, but with an ever-increasing Ukrainian population. 
As, however, in those days, as until quite recently in south-eastern 
Europe, religion and not speech was the dividing line, both Vlachs 
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NUNS AT THE CONVENT OF 


DINTR’'UN LEMN 


THE CONVENT OF DINTR’UN LEMN, OLTENTA 


and Little Russians as Orthodox Christians were sharply marked 
off from the Catholic Poles to the north and the Hungarians to 
the west. Bukovina fell to Russia in 1769, and remained Austrian 
from 1774 until 1919, from which date until the occupation 
recently by Soviets, it was part of the Greater Rumania. 

The Orthodox Church does not endeavour to impose one 
standard liturgical language on all its component communities : 
from the seventeenth century the Vlach language has been used 
in divine service, written until quite recent times in Cyrillic script. 
The monks and nuns all belong to the Order of St. Basil. The 
men wear the black cassocks and (on ceremonial occasions) the 
high black hats of the Orthodox secular clergy. When you arrive 
at a Rumanian monastery there is always a rush of the monks 
to their cells to get out and put on their best clothes to be photo- 
graphed in. The nuns, also dressed in black, wear upon their 
heads a flat, bun-like toque with streamers, just like the latest 
fashions of the last days of pre-German Paris. 

Although there are very considerable differences between 
the church buildings of Bukovina in the north and those of 
Wallachia in the south, the general plan of the monasteries and 
convents is the same. They are usually walled, and from afa 
look like fortresses: there are within the walls, the conventual 
church, a cemetery, the house of the prior or prioress, a hostel, 
and the cells of the religious. 

If you come upon one of these monasteries towards evenin 
as you usually do, for they still serve as hotels in the more out-o7 
the-way parts of the country, and the religious are bound by th 
rules to keep any traveller for three days free, once you are through 
the forbidding-looking walls you will probably find their window's 
all gay with geraniums. Once in the wilds of Moldavia t 
abbess herself came to meet us ten miles from her convent, a! ¢ 


= 


fs") 
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when we were in the long, narrow guest-room, with whitewash 4 
walls hung with multi-coloured scoarfe or native rugs, whc ¢ 
colours were made more vivid by the setting sun streaming 1 
through the balcony windows which made up one of the lo g 
walls, she disappeared for some minutes. When she returr d 
at the head of her retinue of graceful and wistfully smiling nu s, 
she was bearing rose-petal jam and water upon a silver platt *, 
and with courtly bows put a portion of sweetly scented and delicic ‘s 
sweet into our mouths, and we washed it all down with gr it 
draughts of cool water from crystal tumblers. When you lez 
in the mo ning they give you little carpets as gifts. It is all vi y 
Byzantine and timeless. 

The churches are all covered with Byzantine frescoes t it 
are dateless in their convention, for the pictorial tradition of ‘ :¢ 


Orthodox Church is as static as that of Tibet. 
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NETZ, BUKOVINA. 


VOR 
vy RGIN MARY ATTENDED BY ANGELS; (right) 
Even comparatively modern paintings are in their essence 
and execution very ancient indeed. ‘There are no stained glass 
windows—that device of the North to make mosaics live in sunless 
climes ; the windows are just small openings high up under the 
dome or in the apse. There are no mosaics either, for the art 


of the Rumanian lands is a provincial Byzantism, but at every 
turn you are reminded of Santa Sophia or Ravenna. 

‘The churches and monasteries of Wallachia, although they 
are in the direct Constantinopolitan tradition, have been influenced 
by transmission through Armenian architects and the local style 
of the south, Bulgaria and Serbia. In the valley of the Olt, 
which divides Wallachia into its two ancient parts, Oltenia to the 
west and Muntenia to the east, are two religious foundations of 
the greatest interest: the Convent of Dintr’un Lemn, so called 
from the legend of a miraculous ikon 
which was irremovably stuck in a tree- 
trunk, so that the whole tree had to be 
removed and a conventual church built 
round it, and the ex-monastery and now 
convent of Hurez, which dates from 1692 
and is sheltered behind machicolated walls. 
The convent chapel of Dintr’un Lemn 
is of the twin-cupolaed, open narthex 
type that suggests parallels with the 
Armenian architecture of Ani; it is 
the usual style of Wallachian chapel. 

A little south of Bucarest, and so 
near to the capital that it is practically 
a suburb, lies the Mohala of Vacaresti 
not to be confounded with the other 
Vacaresti farther north, which is the 
seat of the well known Vacarescu family. 
Vacaresti Monastery is now a prison, 
and, although the chapel frescoes are in 
poor condition, they are most interesting, 
and the illustration we show of the donor 


and hs wife and family holding a model 
of the church, under the frieze of medal- 
lions of the apostles, is typical of southern 
Rumanian church decoration. 

‘lhe peculiar glory of Rumanian 
eccles'stical buildings is, however, the 


paint..| churches of Bukovina, now dost 

to th Soviets. They are called the 

paint. churches par excellence because 

they not only painted inside but also 

outsi There are four of them set 

amon the green, fir-covered hills or 

hidde in the snows: Sucevita, Voronet, 

Hum and Vatra Moldovitei. That of 

Voroi_» is the oldest (1488) and therefore ‘ 
the ist interesting. The external , 
fresec are a little younger than the church 

itself d must date from the first half 

of th ixteenth century. The plan of 

thes kovina churches is quite different 

irom .t of those of Oltenia. They are 

hig buildings of the Little Russian 

typ nsisting of a nave and triple 
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BYZANTINE TRADITION SHOWING THE 
FRESCOES ON THE EXTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL 


apsis covered with steep roofs of slats, which project far 
over the walls in great eaves to protect from snow and rain. 
The small porticoed entrance is on the north side. The outer 
walls are a glow of rich colours, among which predominate lapis- 
lazuli blues of remarkable lustre. There has, apparently, been 
littie or no re-painting. The apse is adorned with figures of 
prophets and hermits each set in a niche ; on the sides are a great 
Tree of Jesse and a Ladder of the Virtues showing the examina- 
tion of souls. Every inch of the surface is covered with Biblical 
scenes and those from the Ives of the saints and martyrs. The whole 
thing glows like a medieval manuscript of miniatures. ‘The outer 
west wall is a majestic Last Judgment. Nearly all the paintings 
are in good condition, save those on the north side, which have 
rather badly weathered. 





RUMANIAN CHURCH DECORATION 
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SKOMER: AN ISLAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


© one who has 

not at some 

time visited a 

populous bird 

sanctuary in 
the breedng season can 
hope to fo:m the remotest 
concep 
profusion of bird life, 
which in the months of 
spring and summer ani- 
mates the island of 
Skomer. Situated off the 
Pembrokeshire 
coast and looking across 
the sea towards Skok- 
holm and  Grassholm, 
islands likewise famous 
for the:r birds, Skomer 
s yet the largest and 
richest of them all. It 
is indeed an avian para- 


1 of the vast 


rugged 


dise, seven hundred acres 
of land so densely 
crowded with birds that 
the mind is staggered by 
the numbers, and _ left 
helplessly wondering how 
the surrounding seas can possibly support such countless legions 
of hungry fishers during the months of their summer occupation. 

‘To form any sort of computation of the numbers, however 
approximate, is a task that would tax the powers of the most 
eminent statistician. By day, not only are the hcneycombed banks 
thickly dotted with innumerable puffins, the ledges along the cliffs 
massed with countless guillemots, and the boulder-strewn slopes 
frecly tenanted by endless razorbills, but the sea is crowded with 
myriads of fowl, fishing, bathing and resting, and the air is ever 
thick with their ceaseless comings and goings. 

Nor is that by any means the tale of the island’s inhabitants. 
Predatory gulls are present in vast numbers. 
lesser black-backs nest among the bracken and heather which 
clothe large stretches of the island; greater black-backed gulls, 
in numbers that are far from healthy for the puffin and shearwater 
population, inhabit the high places ; and the ubiquitous herring 
gull is firmly established in strength along the rocky cliffs and 
steep declivities. 

Kittiwakes too are abundant, the prettiest and daintiest of 
all our gulls, as well as the most harmless. What inspiration 
there is in that resonant cry of theirs—the origin of their name— 
which com:s echoing up to us from the base of dizzy cliffs, rising 
clearly above the dull booming of the Atlantic’s pounding surf. 

The Wick, a narrow inlet of considerable length, one side 
of which rises sheer two hundred feet above the sea, one of the 
high lights of the island, is peopled with untold hordes of razorbills 
and guillemots closely packed in astonishing concentration. The 
tumult made by their concerted clamour is deafening, and bids 





THE CONTENTED COLONY OF KITTIWAKES 


Dense colonies of 


A PUFFIN IN FLIGHT 


fair to rival the most 
strident efforts of a fren- 
zied football crowd shout- 
ing themselves hoarse at 
a Cup Final. 
Fascinating and 
enthralling, however, as 


bird life on Skomer by 
day, what grips the imag- 
ination most vividly of 
all and lends the island 
its mcst haunting charac- 
terisiic are the strange 
prcceedings of the dark- 
ling hours ; | refer to the 
nightly invasion of shear- 
waters. ‘These eccentric 
and unnatural birds only 
come to the island by 
night—apart from thos« 
brooding in  burrows- 
and behave during their 
short-lived stay like ai 
army of fiends incarnate 
Hurtling through the 
darkness on their long 
narrow wings, the) 
shatter the island’s peace with the ghastly babel of their hideou 
cries ; agonising wails mingle with gibbering shrieks and unearth 
demoniacal laughter. The island paradise seems suddenly trans 
formed into a diabolical inferno, and the air is filled with th 
passage of lost souls crying in torment. I am convinced that nm 
other phenomenon in the animal world can approximate wit! 
such startling realism to the medieval conception of Hell. | 
you wake up in your tent, as I did, when these strange rites ar 
at their zenith, an unsettled conscience may cause you alarm ! 

Skemer, indeed, must be counted among the Unexpected 
Isles. Many of her phenomena are almost beyond belief, whil 
the nocturnal activities of her shearwaters constitute a challenge 
to reason itself. Yet despite the incessant animation that 
characterises the scene, the general atmosphere of the island is 
one of peace and tranquillity. It invites a happy indolence and 
encourages restful meditation. Prodigal in all things, Skomer is 
no less lavish with her flowers. The masses of primroses, blue- 
bells, campion and sea thrift that luxuriate on her fertile soil in 
spring and early summer are a glory not easily forgotten, their 
soft and lovely colours forming a carpet of exquisite design. 

At all times a refuge from the strains and stresses of modern 
life, in these turbulent days of shattered dreams and lost ideals 
Skomer remains a blessed sanctuary, where for a brief space the 
chaotic disruption wrought upon the world by a single maniac 
may be forgotten. Mr. Sturt, the happy owner of this island 
paradise, is always glad to welcome visitors to Skomer, and ready 
when he has the time to show them the special sights of his enchant- 
ing home. R. Apcock. 
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(Left) THE KITTIWAKE 
ARTY OF RAZOR- BABY 
BILLS 


(Left) 
PUFFIN PORTRAIT 
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(Right) 
A RAZOR - BILL’S 
CATCH 
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“THICKLY DOTTED WITH INNUMERABLE PUFFINS” 
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1.—OVER DEAN’S YARD TO THE 


ABBEY. 


A VIEW FROM THE ROOF 


THE NEW CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


By C. B. MORTLOCK 


Recently completed from designs by Sir Herbert Baker, Church House is not only the adminis- 
trative headquarters of the Church of England but, with its many social and subsidiary 
departments, stands also for the active kinship of Church men and women 
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2.—THE 


MAIN ENTRANCE 
Over it the * Prophet ” ; 
dioceses carved and painted 


IN DEAN’S YARD 


in the flint basement the arms of 


NE of the most impressive of the many new buildings 
with which the City of Westminster has been enriched 
is now in use as the parliament-house and business 
headquarters of the Church of England. The new 

Church House, on its island site of nearly an acre and a quarter, 
exemplifies at once the ingenuity and scholarship of Sir Herbert 
Baker. While all building anew on ancient sites presents peculiar 
difficulties, the problems involved in the Church House were 
unusually complicated. In the first place there was a strong 
sentiment of attachment to the existing Church House which 
had been erected by public subscription, to the designs of Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, 2s the Church’s memorial of the Golden 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1887. It had served its purpose 
well, and there were those who thought that the new demands 
upon it, such as those of the Church Assembly which came 
into being soon after the last war, could be met by extension. 
That the old house with its half-century of associations should 
be utterly razed was a distressing thought to many. Then 
there were the objections to erecting a brand new building 
cheek by jowl with the venerable masonry of the Abbey and 
Westminster School. 

Even more complicated were the obstacles to a complete 
rounding off of the site, but with the goodwill of the 
Dean and Chapter and the school authorities an Act of 
Parliament was passed by which all parties were satisfied and 
Sir Herbert Baker was put in possession of an historic and 
important site. 

The need to provide a chamber to accommodate the Churci 
Assembly was the conclusive argument against retaining any cf 
the existing buildings. A rotunda (Fig. 7) to seat half as many 
more members than the House of Commons provides fo’, 
together with its lobbies, retiring rooms, entrances and safet ’ 
exits, was to be at the heart of the plan, and that determine 
the disposition of all else. 

The new Church House stands on what was once part 
the domestic enclosure of the Abbey. About it are the sit: 5 
of the former brewhouse, granary, bowling green and hostel ’ 
garden ; and it stands over the course of the “long ditch ’ 
which surrounded Thorney Island. To-day it is bounded « 
the east by Tufton Street, on the south by Little Smith Strec , 
on the west by Great Smith Street, and on the north by Dear 5 
Yard. It was the architect’s very laudable desire not to dep: 
too far from the sombre character of the old Dean’s Yard whi 
determined the general style of the building. A greyish to 2 
therefore pervades the red brickwork ; the familiar raised terra 2 
remains as do the arch-headed windows of the ground flo © 
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3.—THE DEAN’S YARD FRONT FROM THE WEST. 


looking on to Dean’s Yard. The central portico is likewise 
linked in recollection with the old facade. Though the house 
is now one storey higher than formerly the position of the main 
cornice seems much as it was before. The main difference 
between the old and the new, so far as the Dean’s Yard front 
is concerned (Fig. 3), is in the material used. In place of the 
old brickwork Sir Herbert has used flint for the ground-floor 
storeys, not only because it gives a strong-looking and rich base 
to the high superstructure, but also for its durability and cleanli- 
ness. In a notable little book* on the art and symbolism of 
the Church House, Sir Herbert writes : 
“Flints of all other building materials 
might alone perhaps dispute, even in 
a London atmosphere, Shakespeare’s 
boast that his verse would outlive 
brass, stone and rocks impregnable.” 
He goes on to explain that the flints 
he has used are not newly quarried 
out of the chalk, as such are usually 
black, but were found on the surface 
and in gravel beds where for countless 
millenniums they have been bleached 
by the weather and impregnated with 
ironstains of varied colour, as have 
their agate kin. The flints first used 
in the building came from a gravel 
bed near the Thames east of Graves- 
end, and later from Cambridgeshire. 
Special gifts of flints came from 
neighbouring parishes in Kent, and 
another was from Winchester. 

On the many bondstones used 
to tie the flint facing to the body of 
the wll have been carved the arms 
and emblems of the provinces arid 
sees of England (Fig. 2). Their 
blazeed colours harmonising with 
the » ft-coloured flints give an un- 
lsua’ ~ ote of distinction to the fagade. 


In th: flintwork also a rebus may 
here od there be discerned. One in 
the ipe of a cottage loaf tells 
of th architect; the flint fashioned 
in t: likeness of a short-tailed 


bird an allusion to the Right 





Sys iE CHurcH House; Its ART AND 
SYMI M, by Herbert Baker, with an 


a ion on its History and Aims by 
ry > ot Portsmouth. (Church Assem- 
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The stones of the old terrace have been replaced 


Rev. Frank Partridge, Bishop of Portsmouth, to whose vision, 
faith and imagination and remarkable financial and administra- 
tive ability the Church, in the words of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, owes both the conception and building of the Church 
House. Another, in the similitude cf a dove, gives the name 
of the building contractors. 

There is, indeed, an astonishing wealth of symbclism in 
the building, and in the book already referred to Sir Herbert 
Baker has given a very full account of the thoughts and ideals 
which are expressed in the ornaments and decorations which 
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4.—THE CHAPEL ABOVE THE GATEWAY FROM DEAN’S YARD TO TUFTON 
STREET 













ys 
one 


he has devised. Principal attention has 
been attracted to the statue over the 
portico in the middle of the Dean’s 
Yard front. Many have been the 
speculations about its significance, but 
now we have Sir Herbert’s word for it 
that the figure represents the “ Prophet, 
the Forseer, of the Deliberative Assem- 
bly of the Church of England.” The 
head is that of strong manhood. The 
hand points the way. Beneath, in Greck 
uncials, is a text from St. Luke, xvii, 21 : 
“ The Kingdom of God is within you.” 
The sculptor of this and much else 1s 
Mr. Charles Wheeler, R.A. 

The other three fronts have charac- 
ter of their own and, even more than 
the Dean’s Yard front, excite interest 
by their fenestration. There is about 
the Church House none of that shzm 
fenestration which disfigures so many 
modern buildings, notably Norman 
Shaw’s work in Regent Street. Here 
is no piano nobile with its great windows 
bisected within by flooring. From 
without, the windows of the Church 
House tell truthfully of what is within. 
Thus on the Great Smith Street front 
the oziel window lights the handsome 
Hoare Memorial Hall. In Tufton Street 
there is to be seen the fine window of 
the Convocation Hall. The round- 
headed windows over the gateway proclaim the chapel and a 
tiny window at a lower stzge lights the sacristy. For the rest 
the windows belong to offices, club-rooms and_ bedrooms. 
Along part of Tufton Street there is a stretch of windowless 
wall, behind which is the upper part of the heating chamber. 
It is here that old moulded stones found in the mud of the 
Abbey ditch have been built 2s bondstones. Sir Herbert thinks 
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5.—THE CHAPEL, LOOKING EAST 


It is also used by the Upper House of Canterbury Convocation 


they probably belonged to the fourteenth-century dormitory, 
or the gate-house and mill, foundations of which, as well as 
the abutments of the old bridge over the ditch, were found. 
The base of an old pier of the gate-house is preserved in situ 
in the basement. 

The primary purpose of the Church House in providing 
for the constitutional assemblies of the Church of England is 
served by the halls and chapel on the first floor. 
The principal problem presented by the circular 
Assembly Hall to seat 600 members (Fig. 7), 
wes that of acoustics. Experience has shown 
that no shape is worse fer good hearing. Simi- 
larly, no shape is better for a close gathering cf 
people. That Sir Hetbert has triumphantly sur- 
mounted the difficulties has already been demon- 
strated. At the first session of the Church 
Assembly, held this summer in the new hall, 
it wes found that a member could rise in his 
place in any part of the hall and be heard per- 
fectly by all others. One of the means by which 
this end has been attained is the breaking up 
of the circular wall into convex facets which 
evenly disperse and distribute the sound reflected 
by them. The faceted panelling is sloped forward, 
with the result that most of the sound is reflected 
downwards. That is excellent for members 
seated on the floor of the house, but occupants 
of the galleries for Press and public have already 
experienced some difficulty in hearing. 

About the chapel (Fig. 5), with its groined 
elliptical vault, there is a classic dignity and 
simplicity. It has an apse at either end, for t 
is to serve a dual purpose. By the daily worsh'p 
and intercession of the chapel the practic! 
affairs of the Church will be united with the li 
of devotion. The altar consists of a black marb'e 
slab supported by four angel-pillars of golden 
bronze, which are seen 2gainst a floor of bla: | 
and white marble radiating from the altar. 
the stepped paving leading to the sanctuary a 
six kinds of English marble, familiar in anci¢ 
churches. They are Purbeck ; black Frosterl« 
with its long shells, well known in Durhi 
Cathedral ; Sussex from Kirdford, where 
Augustine’s chair at Canterbury is said to h 
been quarried ; Cornish serpentine ; the purpli 
black Devonshire. The black and buff colour 
marble beyond the sanctuary comes from Dert 
shire. The altar cross is of silver and lapis laz 
and has in a medallion at the intersection a gold 
sculptured head of Christ. The picture abc 
the altar, by Mr. W. T. Monnington, R. 
depicts Christ on the waters of the Than 
with St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Houses 1 
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Putiament on either hand, and is 

e. ‘ently inspired by Francis Thomp- 

poem describing how in our 
‘t—in London— 


hall shine the traffic of Jacob’s 
ladder 

‘itched between 
Charing Cross. 

‘ea, in the night, my Soul, my 


Heaven and 


daughter, 

ry—clinging Heaven by the 
hems ; 

nd lo, Christ walking on the 
water 


ot of Genesareth, but Thames. 


J 1e chapel will also sit the 
t or House of Canterbury Convo- 
( , the Archbishop as President 
( ving a seat in the middle of 
t vestern apse and the other 
's being seated in stalls ranged 
the walls. Each stall bears 
t! ns of the see to which it belongs. 
\ of the stalls are gifts from the 
re tive dioceses. Close at hand are 
thc tiring-rooms of the Archbishop 
inc ishops. 

‘he Lower House of Canter- 
bur Convocation has its own hall, 
but here is some doubt whether 
it . | on all occasions be suitable 
accommodation of the members. 
s not, the Assembly Hall will 
The Hoare Memorial 


tot! 
If 1 


be : aitlable. 


Hal!. with a gallery at one end, is 
to |: the home of the House of 
Lait, on the occasions when it holds 


sepal ite meetings. All these halls 
will be available also for meetings 
and other gatherings of Church bodies. 
The London Diocesan Conference, 
for instance, has already made use 
of the Assembly Hall, which, by 
the way, promises to be a most 
welcome addition to the number of 
larger concert halls in London. All 
told, it will seat 1,060 people. 

The upper floors provide accom- 
modation for the business activities 
of the Church. Besides various 
official bodies many general Church 
societies are moving their offices into 
the Church House. A notable attrac- 
tion is the Church House Club, 
which offers the usual club amenities, 
including a general library and a 
dining-room to seat 250 members and 
guests, as well as fifty bedrooms each 
with a bathroom attached and three 
larger suites. 

On the ground floor there is 
provision for a public restaurant 
seating 300 and a cafeteria for 125. 
There are also severcl shops, in- 
cludirg a large bookshop, while in 
the basement, in the circular space 
bene.th the Assembly Hall, there 
is garage and service for anything up 
to 150 motor Cars. 

\dmirably as the new Church 


Houe promises to fulfil the mzny 
and varied purposes for which it is 
desired, its true significance will 
be» ssed if one does not see beyond 


suc! excellencies to the ideal which 


It bodies. The Church House 
star. for the kinship and friendship 
of urch men and women of the 
Any an Communion throughout the 
wi and, most important of all, as 


the ishop of Portsmouth has well 
sai the Church House is to be 
the  oression of worship in affairs—— 
bin z up the life of faith with the 
lite works, and helping to breathe 
int’ e financial effort and genius 
i the life-giving flame of God 
th ly Spirit. 
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7.—THE CIRCULAR ASSEMBLY HALL IN THE CENTRE OF THE BUILDING 


The inclined panelling below the gallery is not circular, but forms a series of segments 
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in order to improve the acoustics, which are very good 
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Church House Westminster 
First Floor Plan 
Scale of Feet 
is + = 9 > 7 
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8.—PLAN OF 


THE 


FIRST FLOOR 


9.—THE CONVOCATION HALL 


The coats of arms are those of the Founder Saints of the Church of England 
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RECLAIMING PARKLAND 


PRACTICE AND EXPERIENCE AT BADMINTON. By MAJOR NELSON ROOKE 














THE PLOUGHED AREA, NOW UNDER WHEAT 


As it was shortly after ploughing a year ago—much resorted to, and improved, by cattle 





HAVE been asked to illustrate ard 

amplify the notes contained in ny 

Ay. >: letter published in Country Lit 

on June 15th. I will try to concen- 

trate on points most likely to be 

helpful to those concerned with the 

breaking-up, fencing, cultivating and 
cropping of rough grassland. 


BREAKING-UP AND 
CULTIVATING 


For autumn sowing the land should 
be ploughed as soon as possible after 
hay has been taken or it has been grazed. & | 
Therefore plough now and fallow. Lay 
open to the sun, air and birds. This will 
clean the land, rest it, and help to rid 1 
it of wireworm. 

After our land had been ploughed and 
rolled for wheat last July it was left open 
for cattle, sheep and deer to stray over it. 
This they constantly did from choice, 
and generally lay down on it each night. 
Consolidation was helped by this. Such 
a course may not always be possible. 

But for wheat, winter beans, winter 
oats, etc., plough in June or July if 
humanly possible. 

Mr. Wood-Clark, manager of the 
Duke of Beaufort’s home farm, has 
evolved and tested a technique which 


has proved successful in late spring 
breaking-up for a crop of potatoes. It 
is this : th 
Tractor disc the top turf four ways— Sk 
two ways at right angles and two ways S  obe 
diagonally. Then tractor plough. ‘The = si: 
land can then be well disced again and e bk 
harrowed and brought to a very satis- e as 
factory state for planting potatoes and 2 
no doubt other crops equally well. - me 
FENCING . on 
The illustrations show the type of = to 
fencing used. It consists of rough larch e Se 
or wych-elm posts driven 1$ft. into «he Y 
ground and 6ft. above ground, oft. apart, = tan 
every fifth post dug in 2ft. dep. = of: 
‘** Bulwark’ large-mesh cattle fenc ng m fro 
wire 49ins. wide is stretched and stap ed 3 
slat 
at 


(Top left) BADMINTON PAFK. i” 
LINSEED SOWN LATE IN MAYA D B and 
THE AUTUMN SOWN “ HOLDFAS °” B  arez 
WHEAT. TAKEN ON 2lst JU! £, ‘ 


1940. | 

Nas 

(Centre) 145 ACRES OF OAS, Fe int 

WHEAT -AND BARLEY FENC D&B they 
AGAINST DEER, CATTLE A.D — _ 

SHEEP. _—_ 

(Bottom left) AGATE IN THE FEN E. Emon 
“ HOLDFAST” WHEAT ON LI °T mer 

AND SPRING “VICTOR” OATS !N re | 


RIGHT. JUNE 2ist, 1940. 
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alon the outer sides of the posts 6ins. above ground. Above 
this .re fixed two strands of barbed wire ft. and aft. 
resp ively above the top of the mesh wire. This fence has 
pre effective against deer, horses, cattle and sheep. Its cost, 
cha: > 9d. per post (approximately } cub. ft.), plus labour of 
cut including materials, labour for erecting, creosoting the 
post toms, came to 1s. 44d. per yard for a length of 2,oooyds., 
but . cluding gates, of which five were inserted. 
nain gate across a park road used by the public was fitted 
wit! » notice-board shown in the illustration appealing to the 
goo nse of users to keep it closed. 
CROPPING 
-at.—To secure our (apparently) excellent crop of wheat 
we | 3€ a vigorous new variety with a stiff straw virtually 
© teed ’’ not to “‘ go down.”” This was ‘‘ Holdfast,’” which 
I he een growing on newly ploughed black pasture soil at 
Can ton Farm Institute, Somerset. A heavy seeding was 


ist over three bushels per acre—and half was drilled one 
wat the other half across these drills. The seed was well 
and the surface then rough harrowed, leaving clods of 
, on the surface to be broken down later. ‘These proved 
of s protection to the young corn against the exceptionally 
st of last spring. 


seve Heavy rolling and two harrowings 
were n in the early spring as weather allowed. 

1, .ediately after sowing, a dressing of 3cwt. of kainit per 
acre \ applied on part and 7ewt. of basic slag on part, but up 
to the esent the ‘‘ control ” strip does not appear to be notably 
infer’ -0 the treated areas. 


Sp ng Oats.—It was not until February 2oth that a decision 


was re. aed to plough more land. Yet tractor ploughing, four 
times < cing, three times rolling, drilling and horse harrowing on 
134acr had been completed by March 30th. ‘Two of the rollings 
were W 1a very heavy flat iron roller adapted from use on a cricket 
grounc o tractor draught. 


W> -n the oats (White ‘‘ Victor ”’) were well up, a top dressing 


of rewt of sulphate of ammonia was given to get them well away. 
In spite of a long spell of dry weather, it will be seen from the 
illustrat.on that they look reasonably well, and though straw may 
be shor’ they should yield well. 


A sack of seed per acre was sown. In one place six bushels 
were sown in two drillings, and here no doubt will be the heaviest 
crop. 

Rooks took a toll of the seed corn, as on so large an area in 
a park it was very difficult always to keep them away. For 
this reason and against wireworm losses, heavy seeding is 
essential. 
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WIREWORM DISCOVERY 


Dr. Walton, entomologist of Long Ashton Research Station, 
near Bristol, who visited the site, told me that, to test for wirewo1m, 
he takes twenty samples of soil per acre with a qin. soil borer, 
and has a wireworm count made. If this shows the presence of 
more than 200,000 per acre, it is unwise to plant corn or potatoes. 
He recommends in such cases that linseed, mustard, white turnips, 
‘‘ dredge corn,” kale, rape or tares be planted instead. 

He told me that it had been discovered by a farmer only a 
year ago that leather-jackets—of which we found a good many 
under the small sods of turf lying on the surface—devour wire- 
worms. This is of considerable interest, and may alter one’s 
views about this larva. 

Barley.—Ploughing of the last 20 acres was not finished until 
the end of March, when barley was the crop chosen for this area. 
Three bushels per acre were sown. It came up well and looked 
promising until the beginning of May, when many plants began 
vo wither. At first wireworm was suspected, but a careful search 
did not support this. It had been dry for about three or four 
weeks during the critical time when the young plant had finished 
feeding on the grain and was about to form and to depend upon 
its permanent roots. Late ploughing and the practical impossi- 
bility of ensuring complete consolidation resulted in a “ springy’ 
condition of the soil. It might have been better to have realised 
this and to have completed a more thorough pulverisation of the 
soil and then to have sown linseed later. Linseed may be sown 
up to the end of May for a “ seed ”’ crop. 

Linseed.—A small area of autumn-sown oats and tares failed 
completely, either owing to wireworm or to frost or to both causes. 
This was ploughed, harrowed, rolled and sown by broadcasting, 
at the end of May, with linseed at 1oclb. to the acre. It has 
grown quickly, and at the time of photographing was about six 
inches high. Jt promises a satisfactory crop and should vield a 
useful contribution to the winter feeding supplies for calves, etc. 

The growing of linseed on a very large scale is worthy of 
serious consideration now that imported feeding stuffs are likely 
to be heavily restricted and in view of the importance of oil to the 
national economy. It seems to me to be a crop to which very 
special attention should be given. 


IMPLEMENTS AND COSTS 


We hired tractors, ploughs and discs when we could, but 
they were difficult to get owing to demands elsewhere. Ploughing 
cost 18s. per acre, discing cost £3 tos. per day. We bougkt a 
tractor at £198, a drill at £55, a three-furrow plough at £50, 
an 8ft. tractor binder at £85, a tractor Cambridge roll at £30. 
Seed cost: Wheat, ros. per hundredweight ; oats, 12s. ; 


barley, 
11s. ; linseed, 4cs. 


Sulphate of ammonia cost £9 9s. per ton. 


LEAVES FROM A COUNTRY NOTEBOOK 


THE EFFECTS OF DEW. 


Much country lore, custom, and tradition persists, though more is now only remembered by the older countrymen. 


GLEANING OR LEASING 


The author of these 


notes, which will be published from time to time, ts a well known land agent who has made a practice of jotting down the fragments 
of pre-scientific wisdom that he has met with during a long life in the southern counties. 


N the highlands of Hampshire many houses, small farms and 

indeed large ones are nearly or quite dependent on rainfall 
or dew for their water supply. Sometimes when there is 
singularly little rainfall there are very heavy dews. 

On an estate I know situated on the chalk measures 
there is a farm at an elevation of rather under 350ft. which is 
dependent on rainfall and dews for its water supply, the water 
being collected in underground tanks, the collecting area being 
slate roofs of the buildings. Now the slates are laid on rin. 
boards (this is important, I think, to understand what follows, 
as wood is a non-conductor of heat). 

The tank wanted cleaning out ; the depth of water in it was 
measured by me on August 19th and was found to be 3ft. 8ins. ; 
it was measured the same day at a different time by a contractor 
and found to be the same depth. I gave instructions for the water 
to be pumped out and the tank cleaned ; the work was started on 
September rst, the water was measured and found to be sft. gins. 

No rain had fallen meanwhile, nor had any water from the 
tank becn used, the cattle having been removed. The increase 


of water was nearly 2,000 gallons. It is quite impossible for water 
from an. source other than rain or dew to get into the tank. 

As . have already said, there were very heavy dews. The 
slate ro s, being thin, rapidly gave up their heat (by radiation) 
at nigh The boards on which they were laid (being non- 
conduct = of heat) prevented the heat from the earth rising up 
and hea’ »g the slates, and so the slates formed a perfect condensing 
areatot — dews ; in fact, the conditions of a dew-pond were set up. 

e.@ 

M water has run through the mill and the same water 
has gro. d much corn since the days when Ruth went gleaning 
in the ds of Boaz, and I expect that the facts of the custom as 
they ot ned in England are being forgotten. 

Fj ‘ears ago the standard wage for the agricultural labourer 
Was ab I1s. per week and his cottage rent 1s. or 1s. 6d. per 
Week ; he often brought up a large family he had not much 
money « come and go on. The price of bread was about 8d. 
= = Nearly every cottage had a brick oven in which 

> wil 


iked bread generally only once a week. 


The villagers or parishioners were allowed in the fields to 
glean or lease as soon as they were cleared of corn, but usually one 
shock was left standing in the middle of the field for one day 
after the corn was carted. This was an intimation to the public 
that the field was not cleared, but that one’s own people were 
allowed this clear day to get the best of the gleaning. 

The shock was then cleared and all and sundry allowed in ; 
the stray wheat was picked up by the women and tied close to 

the ears in double handfuls. The children generally followed 
with what was cailed a short ear bag—that is, they picked up and 
put in the bag the ears of corn which had fallen off the straw. 

When the threshing-machine came and the ricks were finished, 
the labourer’s wife came along with these bags of corn and got it 
threshed free of cost, the farmer finding the coal and water free, 
and the threshing-machine men the time free. They took it 
to the mill, where the miller turned it into flour, taking the offal 
as his payment, and so the labourer got his flour. 

I have known some families get over a sack of flour (2}cwt.) 
at very little cost. The women baked excellent bread, and the 
children grew up strong and healthy men. 

Another custom generally observed was that nearly every 
cottager kept bees in the old straw skeps, and these skeps had 
to be thatched in each year with what they called hackles, to keep 
the bees warm and the wet out. These hackles were made of 
straw that had been most carefully threshed so that the straw was 
not bruised, the ears only being threshed, and gleaned straw was 
generally used; nevertheless, if the bee-keeper had no straw 
he was allowed to go to the wheat rick when threshing was going 
on, select enough straw to make his hackle, cut the heads off and 
take the straw away. 

I think this custom was of very ancient origin, and probably 
arose in the following way. The farmer knew 

(1) that bees were necessary to fertilise some of his crops ; 

(2) that he knew mead was good for his men; 

(3) that he was a kindly hearted man and was glad to help his 
neighbour. 

It is worth remembering that the bees had to be told of all 
deaths in the family. 
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FURNITURE 


ITS PLACE IN THE MODERN INTERIOR 


ATINWOOD occupies a unique place in the 

history of furniture. The other historic styles 

have all had their revivals. "Tudor oak, carved 

Carolean work, Queen Anne walnut, Chippen- 

dale mahogany—each has been in turn sought 
out, reproduced, faked and adapted as the taste for 
period decoration in modern rooms changed from one 
generation to another. Satinwood alone has stood 
aloof. It has remained, for the most part, a prize for 
collectors. Possibly the exquisite refinement of those 
secretaires, cabinets, card tables, has been accountable. 
The delicate air, the colour, the painting and the inlay 
seemed perhaps irreconcilable with modern English 
homes. Satinwood demanded isolation to show it off, 
or else associates, and neither was always practical for 
the average householder. 

In point of fact, satinwood is not so exclusive 2s 
all that. It blends admirably in most well planned 
schemes, as those who are so fortunate as to possess 
it know very well. The furniture has the intimate, 
personal quality that makes it easily adaptable to rooms 
to-day. This fact is gaining recognition, and signs cre 
not wanting that a revival of satinwood is at hand. 

A room dedicated to satinwood, were such a 
scheme attempted, would probably be disappointing, 
even if the “* museum look ” were appreciated, which 
emphatically is not the case to-day. A few pieces, 
each set where their full value can be recognised and 
some thought given to the surroundings, is always the 
best way. An inlaid side-table, for example, would 
vo well in a dining-room furnished for the most part 
with mahogany so long as its refined, almost frail, 
beauty is not overwhelmed by the proximity of any 
large, heavy piece. Obviously it would not be happy 
in the company of oak. 

In Fig. 1 the useful secretaire bookcase, backed 
by Wedgwood green walls, flanked by Adam lights ard 
eighteenth-century painted chairs, has unquestionably an apt 
surrounding. The wiiting desk (Fig. 2), well placed beiween 
the windows, is set off by Robbia blue curtains, a buff-coloured 
velvet flock paper and a waxed pine wainscot. Yet neither cf 


these pieces would look alien, stand-offish, in a quiet, non- 
sav, 


committal arrangement—that is to one which is neither 





2.—(Left) A SATINWOOD BUREAU, PLACED BETWEEN WINDOWS, IN 
GILT MIRROR, 


AN EFFECTIVE 
FIGURE 


ENSEMBLE.  3.—(Right) 
AND A SATINWOOD CABINET 





Sey * r iC ie 2 te Ee > \-3 ar Ow rt 


INLAID SATINWOOD SECRETAIRE FORMING THE 
CENTREPIECE OF AN ATTRACTIVE GROUP 


ultra-modern nor strictly period. A fine piece—for example, 
the concave-fronted cabinet (Fig. 7)—might well set the key for 
the whole colour scheme of a room. The pale mahogany base 
suggests the tone and the hue for a carpet; the honey-coloured 
satinwood might be echoed in moiré silk for hangings, and 
the painted flower bouquets would supply varied soft tints for 
the chair covers. 

As for backgrounds, though not exacting, 
yet certain tints and tones suit satinwood a 
good deal better than others. Green, in one 
of the powdery tints, is suitable, dull surfaced 
to accentuate the silky sheen of the wood. 
The fawn and sand hues, beloved of Robert 
Adam, are appropriate. Less true to the 
period but excellent is the pink-tinged ivory, 
which lately has had a vogue in modern 
decoration. The blues are tricky in this 
connection ; a tinge over-strong spoils all. 
Yet a faint blue, broken with viridian, would 
be a rare and beautiful background for the 
cloudy amber or gold. 

The golden age of satinwood furniture 
dawned about 1760, flowered, and had reached 
its prime before the nineteenth century had 
well begun. Then it faded gradually away 
as the new style inaugurated by the Regent 
advanced to change the face of house decora- 
tion and furniture in England. It had an 
immense vogue, though popular in the usual 
sense it never could have been. The cost 
was too high for the general. The inter :ely 
hard and close-grained East and West In.tian 
satinwood needed long and careful seaso: ing 
in order to adapt it to our climate, and the 
preparation of the surface for painting was 
a tedious and a delicate business. More vet, 
the best artists of the day—Cipriani, Ang lica 
Kauffmann, her husband Zucchi, and Pe g0- 
lesi—were employed for the painted de: >ra- 
tion and had to be paid at a correspond: igly 
high rate. 

Yet to people of ton, reckless as hat 
generation was in the pursuit of beau: at 
all costs, the arrival of satinwood furr ure 
was timely and most welcome. They w: sted 
something different from mahogany, W 1ich 
was no longer ‘‘ the new wood,” and_ hey 
found it in satinwood. In the gold. the 
amber, the honey colour, the silky sn oth 
surface and the cloudy grain, it was like 
nothing hitherto seen. The furniture ll 
grace, lightness and feminine elegance, s ited 
the era to perfection, and seems now toerm 04dY 
the very spirit of that candle-lit, card-p! 178 
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v¥ITH ADJUSTABLE FIRESCREEN 


age of fixe ladies and exquisites. Indeed, so great was the vogue 
that fas!:ionable dames would sometimes have pieces made for 
them in plain satinwood and add the painted decoration themselves 
in the prevalent style of sentimental classicism. Sometimes they 
used a little Bartolozzi print and applied it as centre-piece for a 
panel, varnishing it in so cleverly that the illusion of painting is 
almost achieved. 

Adam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton were the three best-known 
designers of satinwood furniture. Whatever technical difficulties 
there were, Sheraton delighted in surmounting them. His pieces 
in satinwood, lovely and dignified without, miracles of intricate 
mysteries and scarcely less beautiful within, mark some of his 
highest achievements. 

He knew what every woman wanted and every man. Those 
all-in dressing-tables where Madam spent hours at her toilet 
had secret drawers and pull-out recesses for scribbling billets doux. 
Beneath the slope of a writing-desk a drawer is fitted for powder, 
haresfoot, patches and red, complete with a mirror. A man’s secre- 
taire bookcase conceals in a sham drawer a three-bottle cellaret. 

By about 1790 the vogue for painted decoration on satinwood 
was superseded by inlayings so fine and delicate and so rich in 
colour that they resemble brushwork. Tulip-wood, faintly pink ; 
kingwood, red and dark ; purple wood, boxwood, holly, amboyna, 
coromandel, and harewood, stained with oxide of iron, gave the 
colours to the rose, polyanthus, jasmine, nasturtium, crocus,” red 
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TTLE WRITING TABLE OF SATINWOOD 5.—OVAL 


Acknowledgement for the majority of these photographs is made to Messrs. M. Harris, 44, New Oxford Street. 
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TABLE OF SATINWOOD WITH CHESS- 
BOARD AND A SET OF DRAWERS 





6.—(Above) A PAINTED SATIN- 


WOOD PEMBROKE TABLE 


7.—(Left) A PAINTED COMMODE 
VENEERED IN SATINWOOD ON 
A PALE MAHOGANY PLINTH 


currants, or whatever fruit or flower 
was the subject. Foliage was repre- 
sented by pear and beech wood stained 
originally bright green by oxide of 
copper, all faded now to a dim olive. 
The variety and the _ individual 
character of these painted and inlaid 
decorations are among the principal 
charms of satinwood. Rarely are 
two pieces alike. You are aware of 
the artist’s hand in each. 

Of all kinds of antique furniture 
one may say that satinwood is the 
most difficult to reproduce in per- 
fection. It has a clear deep mellow- 
ness that eludes imitation ; and the 
grain of the wood is a little different 
from that of modern importations. 
Further, there is in genuine eigh- 
teenth-century satinwood an inimit- 
able softness, almost a translucency, 
that only the hand of time can impart. 

A. T. WOLFE. 
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THE CLEVELAND BAY 


HORSES FOR HUNTING 


OR HARNESS — A DUAL PURPOSE BREED WITH 


FIXITY OF TYPE 


HE essence of successful horse-breeding is consistency 
and uniformity of type. And the margin of profit 
between breeding good horses and inferior animals is so 
very narrow that this becomes, in these days, something 
more than an ideal—in fact, it is a necessity. 

This particularly applies to hunter-breeding, where many 
mares do not breed true to type ; indeed, how can this be possible 
when so little of their ancestry, with the exception of two or three 
There must surely be cases of 


top crosses of blood, is known ? 
‘misfits,’ which are neither 


atavism, colloquially known as 
profitable nor desirable. 

It must be admitted that many of the hunters of to-day, 
: hether they compare favourably with those of the almost legendary 

Edwardian and neo-Georgian days I am not prepared to say, 
possess liberal infusions of thoroughbred blood. So far so good, 
but it is a fact that the majority of these strains come from the 
sire’s side, and the thoroughbred is a fixed and definite type. 
But the mare is in many cases an unknown quantity. She belongs 
to the light horse family of the Genus equus, and that is all that 
can be said. It is this state of affairs that is used as a basis of 
argument among hunting folk, and further explains the reason 
why we are periodically inundated with theories, many of them 
as impracticable as they are untenable, concerning the breeding 
of hunters—the surprising results obtained from an admixture 
of Arabian blood, the jumping capabilities of the hackney, and 
the size and scope obtained from breeding from “ cold”’ cart- 
horse blood. 

These breeds in the main are too far apart to develop a 
fixity of type, there is a certain violence in their crossing, and 
although one good result may be obtained, the remainder prove 
to be gall and wormwood in the mouth of the optimistic but 
unfortunate breeder. 

What then is the solution to the problem? Thoroughbred 
hunters up to fifteen stone can indeed be found, but so far as can 
be ascertained no breeder has yet succeeded in breeding them 
with anv degree of consistency. If you breed from the thorough- 
bred alone you are apt to get “‘ weeds,” not unlike that weak 
and washy customer Napoleon the Great which Major Yammerton 
sold to the confiding Billy Pringle. 

The desirable object to be obtained is to breed from a fixed 
tvpe which will ally itself to the thoroughbred blood and provide 
additional size, substance, stamina, colour and general make and 
shape. Nowadays there is no place for the “ chance-bred”’ type 
of animal. 

But from where can this cross be obtained ? It is, so to 
speak, ready to hand, a breed which is a fixed type anterior to 
the thoroughbred, and one that possesses all the qualities already 
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At ONE GUINEA cach MARE, and ONE SHI 
the Groom. re: 
THAT WELL BRED CLEVELAND HORSE | = 


RN; 
THE PROPERTY OF J. BRUMBY; OF SCOTTON. - ; 
you NG BARNABY is rising 4 Years old, is #bright Bay, 10 Hands 
1 Inch high, and free from all natural blemishes: was got by Bare ~ 
naby, Dam by “Mr. Clark's Admiral, and was bred by Mr. Nelo oF 3 
Seaton, Durham. 
BARN ABY was got by Golden Hero, Dam by Mr. Conell’s fimmous 
Horse, Northwester, Grandam, Golden Elephant. 
BARNABY is allowed by the best Judges, to be one of the finest ) 
Horses in England, and covers {50 Mares Annually by Subscription, at | 
- ¢ ‘Two Guineas each. a | 
He has proved himself a sure foal-getter. 
$,* He Will, Travel in the Neighbourhood of Wiitenron, wae, 
and Kirton, i 
(<P Tux MONEY TO BE FalD TRE LAST ROUND, | 
Sin cae 
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A RELIC OF CLEVELAND BAY HISTORY 
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\ characteristic Cleveland Bay 


MORNING 


enumerated. I refer, of course, to the Cleveland Bay (there are 
purists who still adhere to the older name of ‘‘ Chapman ” horse), 
that same staunch breed which is largely bred in that corner of 
Yorkshire which extends from the blue hills of Cleveland to the 
cliffs of Whitby. 

It would serve no useful purpose here to stir up the dead and 
mouldy ashes of history and recapitulate the antiquity of the 
breed—more than one writer has held that Cleveland Bays horsed 
the chariots of the ancient Britons ! 

At best that can be only so much speculation, sosuffice tosay that 
the breed is a very ancient one, and in all probability the descendant 
of the light-legged horse of this country, in which category come 
the Devonshire Pack-horse, the Vardy horse of Northumberland 
(brown with tan muzzle) and the Holderness cart-horse. 

In the old pastoral days Clevelands were used (in some cases 
still are, notably by Captain L. Edmunds on his estate near Salis- 
bury, and Mr. A. Mackay Smith in Virginia, U.S.A.) for every 
agricultural purpose, from ploughing to carting, hay-making to 
harrowing, and they carried their masters to market every week. 
It is a breed of great courage and stamina, and there is a well 
authenticated case on record of how a certain Yorkshire farmer 
rode his good Cleveland mare thirty-five miles from Harsley to 
York (where he was acting as juryman) every day for a week— 
and a similar distance home every night. 

Let us look at the Cleveland Bay of to-day through the eyes 
of the hunter-breeder. He stands as a rule 16-16.2 hands high, 
is well ribbed up with a long, strong back and muscular loin. 
The latter quality requires explanation. It came about in this wise. 
As the olden name implies,‘the Cleveland Bay was often used 
as a pack-horse and transported “ pigs ” of iron ore, lead, weol- 
packs, and sacks of corn along the cobbled packways of Cleveland, 
and never carried less than 23 stones dead weight—hence ‘he 
long, strong backs of the breed. And more often than not he 
carried the farmer and his buxom better half, the latter ric ing 
a pillion complete with heavy basket to market. 

The Cleveland has Oriental quarters derived from thorot zh- 
bred ancestors, of which more anon, and he generally spans ~ ine 
inches of bone below the knee. Good, hard bone, too—in _ :ct, 
I have seen it stated that dice can be manufactured from a C! ve- 
land’s cannon-bones. Most important of all, he has a leo ely 
riding forehand, and clean, oblique shoulders, and transmits his 
valuable conformation to his descendants. 

Here then is a breed to give a weight-carrying hunter. 'T ere 
is, too, from a genetic point of view, a harmonious result of mi ing 
the blood of the racehorse with that of the Cleveland Bay: he 
two breeds have been long allied, and therefore there can b no 
clash of opposing and suppositious factors in crossing. 

The Cleveland Bay owes not a little of its quality, cou: g 
and stamina to some of the old-time racehorses which fi: 
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TYPICAL 
c 1 earlier pedigrees. 


Rverl Turk). 


w these early racehorses took part in races of four-mile 
id high weights, and, as the late Sir Alfred Pease wrote : 

this ossession of a link with the thoroughbred, in some degree 
of a c:.amon ancestry, has been accepted by some authorities as 
in so remarkable a way with 


heats 


expla’) ng why the breed ‘ nicks ’ 
” 
the th roughbred. 
‘ere have been many good 
hunter: in the past bred from 


Clevecad Bay blood; that is 
no nmi thing; but there has 
always been a certain conser- 


vatism tinging and impinging 
upon ihe procedure. 
The generally accepted 


method of breeding heavy-weight 
hunters has been to mate a 
thoroughbred with a Cleveland 
Bay mare. As_ both breeds, 
as has been pointed out, are 
fixed and definite types, the 
result’ obtained was a_ useful 
sort of hunter, perhaps rather 
slow, which could carry a heavy- 
weight well in a provincial coun- 
try. But that was all. To get the 
“blood hunter”? type a second 
cross was necessary. By that is 
meant the horse for the ridge and 
furrow of the Shires, where fences 
are taken at the gallop ; but that 
took time, and in this age of speed 
is hardly practical politics. 


It was left to men like Mr. A. Mackay Smith, who has broken 
convention and found a shorter way in which to achieve his 
object by breeding from a Cleveland Bay on a thoroughbred 
At his spacious stud at White Post, Virginia, this breeder 
has proved his contention, for, according to a photograph I 
have seen, his yearling hunters look fit to lead the parade in the 
breeding classes at any of our important shows. 

Flere I may well quote Mr. Mackay Smith’s observations 


mare. 


CLEVELAND BAY 
The famous Toft House Lad 
There are found such horses as 
la (son of the Darley Arabian), Jalap (by the Godolphin 
al ) and Old Traveller (sired by Partner, descendant of the 
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STALLION MR. 


thoroughbred mares are 


breed 


rene, 


CARDINAL, A BAY GELDING. SOLD FOR £250 


Thoroughbred sire and C.B. cross dam 


on his experiment, which are to be found in Vol. xvim of the 


Cholderton Eve (1448), bred by Captain L. Edmunds 





HIS CLEVELAND 


A. MacKAY SMITHS 


Bay filly by Cleveland Farnley from a thoroughbred dam 


Cleveland Bay Stud Book. 
is less common in England than in Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, the United States, and the Argentine, where native 
cheaper than 
and there is no prejudice against breeding to a mare of a lighter 
the cross of Cleveland stallion on a thoroughbred 
mare is superior to two crosses of thoroughbred stallion on Cleve- 
land mare in that the results are more uniform ; it is a well-known 
principle of cross-breeding that the produce of the first generation 


Here they are: 





‘““ grading up ” other breeds all over the world. 
“general utility’ horse par excellence and will work in chains, or 
pull a dung-cart, with the same quiet determination of purpose 
as when he draws coach or State carriage. For 

. . . in the noble Clevelands are combined 

All the rare qualities that grace his kind 

Beauty and strength, courage, wind and speed 

And, more than all, he claims a stainless breed. 


CAPTAIN THE HON. GEORGE SAVILE DRIVING 
BAY TEAM IN 

















FARNLEY AMAZON 


or 


This practice 


imported Clevelands, 


is more uniform than the second.” 

This authoritative statement 
may be amplified by the fact 
that hunters bred in the fore- 
going way are ridden in New 
Zealand over eight-strand wire 
fences—formidable obstacles in 
all conscience—and frequently win 
point-to-points. 

Taking all these facts into 
mind, it is my unbiassed opinion 
that the Cleveland Bay is the 
true foundation stock for hunter- 
breeding ; there is fixity of type, 
uniformity of conformation, equa- 
bility of temperament, and 
elimination of wasted effort in 
striving for the unattainable. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the 
Cleveland is a hardy customer ; he 
is used to ‘‘ roughing it,” he lives 
to a great age, and is by no means 
so expensive to keep as many other 
breeds. And, in addition to the 
value of the breed to hunter- 
breeders, the Cleveland is the 
breed used for “‘ improving ” and 
He is, too, the 


WILLIAM Fawcett. 
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THE MIND OF 


A REVIEW BY 


A WaATERHEN’s Wor ps, by Eliot Howard. Drawings by J. E. Lodge. 

(Cambridge University Press, 1os. 6d.) 

T is twenty years since Mr. Eliot Howard gave his “‘ Territory 
in Bird Life ”’ to scientific investigators of bird behaviour 
and to the ornithological world in general. Since then he 
has written several other works of high interest if not of so 
far-reaching a character as that which made his name. Now 

comes A WATERHEN’s WorLDs. It is an intensive study of a 
pair of waterhens or, as some of us call them, moorhens, with 
especial reference to their mental processes. It is divided into 
five chapters, dealing with the territory world, the sexual world, 
the platform world, the family world, and ‘‘ The Becoming.” 
In these chapters, which cover the actions of the birds during the 
breeding cycle, the author shows what pains he has been to to 
find by exact observation clues to the factors governing the 
behaviour of the birds, viewing their doings all the while with 
the detached scrutiny of the true scientist. He was prepared to 
tell of beings governed solely by their bodily state and the responses 
arising therefrom, instead we read a history of married love, of 
a designing female, of the hen absenting herself from home, of 
the temptation and fall of the cock, though hating his temptress 
all the time, of the return of his mate and the reinstatement of 
connubial bliss. 

We read also of affectionate scenes, 
the young, and we reach the certainty, or as near certainty 
as evidence can take us, that waterhens know love and hate, 
dissatisfaction and contentment. This book should be read by 
all who take interest in the problems of bird behaviour, even if 
they find it by no means easy going. Mr. Howard, never a simple 
writer to follow, is particularly difficult when delving into states 
of being and feeling ; nevertheless, his sentences are worth wrestling 
with, for they contain valuable matter. In conclusion, mention 
must be made of the painstaking and admirable drawings by Mr. 
G. E. Lodge which form the illustrations. 


of tragedy overtaking 


IN POLAND THEN 

Poland just before the invasion, an American daughter of the 
p-ofessional class married to the son of one of the oldest princely Polish 
families, this is the scene at the beginning of PoLIsH PRoFILE(Heinemann, 
103. 6d.), by Princess Paul Sapieha. At first the interest of the book lies 
in the marked contrast between the Princess herself, very modern 
and very outspoken, and her husband’s family, between the wealth and 
almost feudal state of the nobles and the poverty and ignorance of the 
people in their villages, b2tween her contacts with persons of international 
importance—Frau Goering, for example—on one hand and with super- 
stitious peasants on the other, between her home life at lonely country 
seats and her visits to London, New York or Vienna. Presently the old 
Prince dies, Prince Paul becomes the head of his family, and the birth 
of a son to Princess Paul makes her persona grata with her husband’s 
family. But even from the beginning of the history there has been 
something hectic and anxious in the mental atmosphere, a listening for 
the guns of war, a questioning and fearing, and as Princess Paul’s story 
progresses the muttering grows ] ,uder. ‘Then her husband is called up, 
the Germans are dropping bombs close to the house, the author with her 
children is driving desperately for the safety of Rumania. Much of it 
is perhaps a little too like our own mental atmosphere for the last few 
years to be restful or cheerful reading, but it is an extraordinarily interest- 
ing book. No effort is made to win the reader’s liking or disliking for 
any character, but one longs to know that all is well with that small, 
determined and courageous gentleman Prince Paul, and with his mother 
and sister, who stayed behind at the bombed house until Ruthenian 
peasants from their own village stole their very beds and drove them 
away. “* Now for the third time in twenty years,” writes Princess Paul 
as her closing sentence, ‘‘ the house stands empty.” How long? 


SEEING IRELAND 

In the state of the world to-day the question of travel appears to 
be an academic one only, and the reading of travel books an ironic 
mockery. However, no state is permanent, and we may find in a 
good travel book not only present escape but future anticipation; and 
if we make AN IRISH JouRNEY (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) now with Sean 
O’Faolain on paper only, it should be but a prelude to a real journey— 
some day. For those who already know and love Ireland a journey 
over the old familiar ground with Mr. O’Faolain as guide will recapture 
for them sights and colours—yes, and smells—they may have long 
forgotten. A brief visit to Cormac’s Chapel in Cashel, for instance— 
the most perfect specimen of Irish Romanesque in the world—and to 
beauty spots for which Ireland is famous—Killarney, Cape Clear Island, 
Ci »nnemara, the valley of the Boyne, to mention only a few—will take 
one’s mind even for a while away from all the anxiety of the present 
day. There are plenty of amusing stories throughout the book, and 
Paul Henry has contributed some lov ely pictures. ‘The reviewer entirely 
agrees with the author as to the condition of the so-called libraries 
he came across, especially the one in Clonmel, which was a disgrace to 
the town; let us hope his friendly criticism will be taken to heart. 


THE YOUNG ANGLER 

All those who have sought to acquire piscatorial knowledge from 
books must have often referred to the works of Mr. W. Carter Platts. 
Their reading has been rewarded by a concise and well written explana- 
tion of the best method to be employed in whatever branch of angling 
they have wished to learn. His new book—THE YOUNG ANGLER 
(A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d.)—written apparently (from its title) for the 
younger generation, is, if I may so term it, a digest of his larger and 
more elaborate writings. “Apparently ”’ is italicised because, dis- 
appointingly, the book is not written in a style that definitely commends 
itself to young anglers. Such a book should surely be written more 
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from the young fisherman’s point of view, and less for those who wish 
to instruct the young. We should be inclined to call it “A Manual 
of Angling for those possessing prospective young anglers,” and as 
such it is an admirable discourse on the various methods of catching 
various ty — of fresh-water and sea fish. However, any fishing book 
by Mr. Carter Platts is well worth reading, and this is no exception, 
but there is little of the subject matter that cannot be found elsewhere, 
and it might be better for young anglers to read more books—each 
on a specific branch (and many of those books would be by Mr. Carte: 
Platts), than to let them try to acquire all their knowledge from this volume 
—not that the author ever suggested that they should. It is rather 
multum in parvo, when perhaps to learn multum in multio is a bette 
suggestion for the would-be angler. 


STORING FOR WINTER 

We are being urged very wisely to store all we may of the kindly 
fruits of the earth for use next winter, but the shortage of sugar is « 
difficulty. Most people who have large gardens will not be allowed 
enough to make jam of their fruit, and will have recourse to bottling 
what is suitable in the hope of being able to use it later with the additior 
of a little sugar, honey, dates or raisins, and in the case of damsons, cooking 
them twice has a great effect in reducing tartness. Another very usefu 
way, particularly for the saving of vegetables, is pickling, and every womar 
who wants to take it up should get a copy of a most excellent book, Mr 
Henry Sarson’s HoME PICKLING (Pearson, 2s. 6d.). It is true thai 
perhaps half the recipes require sugar, though it may be only a few 
ounces, but on the other hand many of them do not, and there are thing: 
like the splendidly simple and really economical method of saving French 
beans in salt which might be successfully and economically carried out 
by anyone. Some of the recipes are good enough to make your moutt 
water, some for the gourmet and some for every day, some old and some 
extremely interesting. Pickled and spiced fruits will open a new vista 
to many a housekeeper, and pickled peaches, which may be made from 
fruit fresh, canned or dry, sounds as good as Mr. Sarson says they are. 


ARGUMENT IN SPAIN 
Miss Rose Macaulay’s new novel AND No MAn’s Wir (Collins 
s. 6d.) leaves one gasping at her vast knowledge of Spain and Spanish 
paren and history and, what is more, of Spain to-day since the civil 
war. How, you think to yourself, has she found time already to be 
familiar with conditions, not in one district or class of society, or even 
as a sort of average of the whole country, but of many different places 
and types of people? Her story is of an English Dr. Marlowe, mother 
of a young man who has failed to come back to England after the war, 
and how she goes in search of him. The Doctor, with another son, 
an amusingly preoccupied daughter, the missing son’s sweetheart and, 
as chauffeur and guide, a one-time companion in arms, of his travel 
by car about Spain. To their party is added a young and very Spanish 
nobleman once at Oxford with him who is very much more attracted 
by Guy’s strange, cold, dreary sweetheart than by any idea of discovering 
herlover. This bundle of odd characters—held in the limits of two 
cars—such strongly marked, such positive minds, travellinginaland where 
literally anything might happen, should have furnished Miss Macaulay 
with the material for one of her best novels; unfortunately the story 
goes down under a spate of argument, and the reader, tantalised with 
scenes such as the sweetheart’s introduction to the sea, or the tragedy 
of Guy’s escape, can hardly bear the dryness of endless exposition and 
discussion. The novel, as a novel, is a majestic failure ; the materials 
of a work of fiction and a work of political history have somehow got 
mixed. There is not enough fiction to sugar over the politics, and 
the arguments in the mouths of two or three characters do not emphasise 
any particular line of thought for the reader’s conviction. 


YOUNG EXILE 

Since the war started, and especially in the last few weeks, novels 
about pre-war refugees from Nazi persecution seem inevitably a little 
out of date. But Mr. Vincent Brun’s Untimety Utysses (Cape, 8s.) 
deserves to be read for other reasons than its subject. The style is 
crisp, modern, ironic, the plot novel, the action exciting. In the 
perilous atmosphere of a fly finding its way out of a spider’s web, a 
young Austrian, returning home to see his dying father, discovers that 
he has to outwit both the Nazis and all his own relatives in order to 
obtain possession of a Swiss insurance policy willed to himself and to 
the elder brother whom he has left in England. The book is well and 
wittily done, not least in the item of grimly humorous despair felt by 
refugees who try to make English listeners really understand what 
their lives have been like. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 

In a normal year we should begin now to see a falling off in the number 
of books appearing ; in this abnormal year with its greatly reduced output 
the opposite thing seems to be happening; rather more books are actually 
being published than a month or so ago, and the standard among them is 
very high. 

Messrs. Macmillan are producing shortly TURKEY AT THE Straits, by 
Professors James Shotwell and Francis Deak ; and CAPITALISM THE CREATOR, 
by Mr. Carl Snyder. From Messrs. Heinemann, towards the end of the 
month, should come FREEDOM’s BaTTLe, by Sefior del Vayo, who blames 
non-intervention in the Spanish civil war for the present conflict; and a 
first novel by Dr. Lin Yutang, MomMENT IN PEKING. 

Very much of the moment and perhaps even on sale before this note 
appears is Kinc Caro, oF RuMANIA, by Baroness Helena von der Hoven 
(Hutchinson). From Messrs. John Lane, come on July 16th THe Lone 
Monarcu, by Mr. Guy Boustead, an illustrated Life of George III, and 
ABDUL Hamp, by Miss Alma Wittlin. From them, too, comes SHADOW OF 
THE Swastika, by Mr. A. L. Lloyd and Mr. Igor Vinogradoff, a book version 
of the broadcast play of that name. The Oxford University Press announces 
A Book oF SHorT PLays, prepared by the English Association, a companion 
volume to ‘‘ English Short Stories of To-day ” and “ English Essays of To- 
day,” but not devoted only to contemporary work ; and MessENE REEDED, 
1 poem by Mr. F. Lucas dealing with the intrinsic things of man’s struggle 
for freedom. Messrs. Faber announce THE GROWTH OF AMERICA by Mr. 
Giles Allington, and Notuine Dies, an outline of his famous “ time ’’ theory 
by Mr. W. J. Dunne. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NETTLE TEA 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir —I should be greatly obliged if any of 
your readers could tell me how long it is safe 
to go on using nettle tops for the good drink 
known in the country as “nettle tea.’ My 
cook informs me that nettles can no longer be 
used as a substitute for spinach even if one 
1appens to prefer them. We have found, too, 
hat nettle soup is excellent, and it would be 
1ice to know up to what date this valuable plant 
s also wholesome. Incidentally, nettle tea is 
valuable in cases of nettle rash—(Mrs.) K. H. 
ReEEs-Mocc. 

[Nettles can be used satisfactorily as a 
vegetable, for nettle tea, and soup, even when 
they are in flower, but the flowers can always 
be discarded and the younger top leaves used, 
just as one treats perpetual spinach. Better 
still, when cooked nettles are appreciated, is 
to cut the plants down before they flower. 
They then shoot out afresh, and the young 
shoots are much more tender than the older 
leaves. In any case, when nettles get tall it 
is advisable not to use the coarse large leaves 
at the bottom of the stems.—Ep.] 


THE DUCK THAT NESTED ALOFT 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE’.’ 
S1r,—Herewith is a very interesting account 
witnessed by the head-keeper (Robinson) on 
Lord Lilford’s estate at Thorpe relative to 
the nesting of a wild duck which you may 
possibly think worth publication in your paper. 

I can vouch for the authenticity of this 
report, which was sent to me by my son, who 
lives at Thorpe, and who, knowing that I 
am an interested naturalist, has typed for the 
keeper and sent me a copy of the account. 
I am sure you will agree that such an incident 
does not often c>me to notice. 

““T have been asked to record a written 
account of the very interesting experience I 
was fortunate enough to witness concerning a 
mallard duck and her young on Sunday, 
April 28th last, at about 11 a.m. This duck 
had nested on the very top of a broken elm tree, 
height about 4oft., close to the bridge at Pilton. 
My attention was first drawn by hearing the 
duck calling from the foot of this tree and the 
little ones answering from the nest. As I was 
only about twelve yards away, I stood quite still 
and watched the whole proceedings which 
followed. The young ducklings started tum- 
bling out of the nest one at a time almost 
immediately after the mother called and fell 
to the ground in succession, so quickly that at 
times two ducklings were in the air together. 
Two further points of particular interest are 
that they fell, not directly like a stone, but 
zig-zagging to and fro like a leaf, and that also 
each one landed on its back and at once 
wriggled over to its feet. The mother duck 
then called her family together and vanished 
with them into the undergrowth. 


The whole procedure 
was over quite quickly, 
taking not more than 
three or four minutes. 
I was so interested that 
unfortunately I did not 
count the brood, but 
there must have been 
eight to ten of them.” 
—S. DUFFETT. 

[Although unusual, 
it is by no means an 
unknown thing for a 
mallard to nest aloft, and 
the ability of the young 
to tumble safely from a 
height has been recorded 
before. Wecongratulate 
this observer on his ex- 
cellent view of the pro- 
ceeding.—Ep.] 


DRAUGHT OXEN 
TO THE EDITOR 
S1r,—In a book publish- 
ed last year-(“‘ Country 
Relics’’) Mr. H. J. Mass- 
ingham mentioned, I 
think, that there were at 
the time of writing only 
five trained draught oxen 
left in England. A Ms 
snapshot which I was * tie Fe 
lately allowed to take of a arene 
two working in Lord phe: 
Bathurst’s park at Ciren- 
cester may be of interest 
and may evoke from 
readers a confirmation or denial of the above 
melancholy suggestion. Is there no estate 
in Sussex where draught oxen are still 
used? I was told that two of the five oxen 
recently at Cirencester had been sold, but it 
was added that—the war permitting—more 
oxen were to be broken to harness work in the 
autumn. Information about another possible 
survival would be of interest: is there any 
place in Britain where ewes are still milked 

for cheese-making ?>—W. 


THE THRIFTY GOOSE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
51r,—It will be interesting to see whether the 
restriction in the numbers of most other poultry 
will lead to any noticeable increase in the 
numbers of geese. It had already been re- 
marked, before the Minister of Agriculture 
made his recent announcement about the 
expected scarcity of poultry foods, that geese 
were extremely thrifty birds and that grass 
formed more than go per cent. of their food: 
only in February and March do they need any 
supplement, and then potatoes and potato 
peelings would do. This virtue in geese was, 
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DRAUGHT OXEN AT CIRENCESTER 


of course, recognised long ago, and a monk 
translated the words of Palladius as ‘‘ The 
goose with grass and water up is brought.” 
Here was the chief reason for the very great 
popularity of geese in Britain in times before 
any animal feeding stuffs were imported ; 
geese were then reared in myriads, and in 
some marshland areas the birds were systematic- 
ally pastured by gozzards (gooseherds), for 
each of whom 1,000 birds was a normal charge. 

In the past, geese were of course valued 
for several purposes other than food. “England 
were but a fling, Save for the yew and the 
grey goose wing” though modern arrows 
are feathered with turkey quills, the clothyard 
shafts of medizval archers were held straight 
by goose feathers. Later, the soft under 
feathers were greatly prized for stuffing pillows, 
quilts and the like ; indeed, it was as much for 
these feathers as for flesh that geese were kept 
in many places from the sixteenth to the eigh- 
teenth centuries. The custom was partially 
to pluck the wretched birds some five times a 
year, at six-weekly intervals, beginning about 
Lady Day. For the winter they were allowed 
to keep such feathers as they could grow. 
Goose grease was prized for the making of all 
kinds of salves and emollients. A small flock 
of geese about the farmyard was regarded as 
better than a watchdog. Those which went 
to market at Michaelmas or Christmas had 
normally to walk, even though the distance 
might be 150 miles. 

In recent times the goose has lost caste 
in Britain, but in Germany and Austria it is 
still preferred to the turkey as a table bird, 
especially for Christmas and other important 
occasions.—J. W. 


“CARRIAGES AT INGESTRE” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Lady Ursula Stewart, in her article on 
the ‘‘ Carriages at Ingestre,” specks of a Nor- 
wegian “curricle.”’ This should be cariole, 
quite a different thing from a curricle, which 
is an English Regency vehicle for a pair or team. 
Also the name of the famous hansom cab 
builder was Forder —HuGH McCausLanp. 


A ROYAL PARACHUTIST 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a remarkable 
fourteenth-century misericorde at Lincoln 
Cathedral which shows parachutist enterprise 
on a celestial scale. The figure represents 
Alexander the Great, who, satiated with his 
successes on earth, is being carried upwards 
to see whether there are still more worlds to 
conquer in the Beyond. He is seated on a 
‘chair’? suspended between two immense 
eagles, and a piece of horse-flesh is hung in 
front of them—though tantalisingly just out of 
reach—to ensure that their energies shall not 
flag until the objective is attained.—NorRTH- 
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“LONG IN THE TOOTH” 
THE AGE OF A HORSE 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


S1r,—I wonder how many people who speak of 


a horse as being “long in the tooth” know 
what this really looks like? This ex-racing 
pony, who came to The Ranch, Broadstairs, 
a Home for Old and Retired Horses, when he 
was already known to be thirty-three and a half 
years old, was a wonderful example of youthful 
old age. He was in fine fettle when he came, 
and, owing to his good spirits and beautiful 
gait, We were often asked why such a youngster 
had retired. Many a joke was had by showing 
him off in hand in the distance and 

then, after his age had been wrongly 

guessed, bringing him forward to A 
open his mouth. In fact, it was his 
own enthusiasm for larking about 
and scrapping with an enormous 
cart-horse which brought about his 
untimely end. Alas! if his eyesight 
had been as good as his spirits, the 
unfortunate accident would never 
have befallen a very game little 
horse.—ENIp S. BriGGs. 


THE FUR CRUSADE 
TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—In spite of the war I am using every 
effort in my power to carry on this campaign 
to warn people against furs which have been 
obtained by diabolical cruelty, and also to 
encourage the use of humane methods for 
trapping all animals. For eleven years I have 
been sending out leaflets free at the rate of 
over a thousand a week all over the world, 
telling people about the chief cruelties, and 
also which are the furs which can be worn 
with a fairly clear conscience. I have also had 
very Many advertisements in the Press. The 
late Grey Owl was one of my personal friends, 
and it revolts me to see the attempts that are 
now being made to boom beaver furs after his 
death. We had agreed to help each other in 
our fight for the creatures of the wild; and I 
mean to do everything I can to carry on his 
work. It requires an income of £500 a year 
to run my campaign efficiently ; and now that 
taxes have risen so enormously many of my 
old annual subscribers have been obliged either 
to drop out altogether, or to reduce 
their subscriptions. May I hope 
that the readers of Country LIFE 
will send me some help ?—C. VAN 
DER By. (Major), Wappenham, Tow- 
cester, Northants. 


MAIMED BIRDS 
TO THE EDITOR 


S1r,—There is no doubt that the 
open “ breakback”’ mousetrap is 
responsible for many maimed birds. 
We have now in our garden a one- 
legged robin (“‘ John Silver”’), whose 
injury almost certainly was caused 
by this means. Two ‘other robins, 
ringed by me with coloured rings, 
which were nesting in our garden, 
were recently killed in this way on 
adjoining land, and the partly 
fledged young perished. The cock 
of a pair of ringed chaffinches, which 
had mated twice and were about to 


mate a third time, suffered the 
same fate last year. Also, these: 
traps frequently break birds’ 
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mandibles, an injury which means semi or total 
starvation. 

The old-fashioned “box” mousetraps 
are quite as effective as the “ break-back ” 
traps, and rarely injure birds. I have known 
blue tits to get caught in them and emerge 
quite lively. If gardeners would adopt the use 
of these harmless traps in the place of the 
lethal ‘“‘ break-back ”’ variety, they would save 
from death or injury many birds useful in 
destroying pests which deplete our food supply. 
—E. W. HEnpy. 


A NAUTICAL MOUSE 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—Able-seaman Jake is never happier than 
when convoying a cargo of cheese safely to 
port. And why? Because Jake is none other 
than the pet white mouse on board a British 
patrol destroyer. As befits such a distinguished 
sailor Jake has a cabin on the upper deck, to 
wit, the engineer’s workshop. Here he has a 
commodious bunk, a wooden box supplied 
with a bed of luxurious cotton waste. Jake 
leads a simple life and has the full run of the 
ship—indeed, most of the day hours are spent 
in his bunk making up for his lost sleep at 
night. Jake usually goes on duty at night, 
and is seen in all parts of the ship doing his 
nightly rounds in traditional Naval style. 
Thriving wonderfully on sea breezes and Naval 
fare, Jake has put on flesh enormously since 
joining up. He has fallen victim to many 
Service habits, not to mention tea drinking. 
At 10.30 a.m. Jake’s inquisitive head may be 
seen popping over his bunk sniffing for a cup 
of workshop tea. He gets quite frantic if a 
cup of tea is not offered 

Jake does not draw his grog, but it is 
rumoured that he did not say “‘ No” when 


recently offered a sip of rum. Altogether, he 
is a very popular fellow with his shipmates.— 
Zulu. 


LEONARD ROLING, H.M.S. 





A CURIOUS PLOUGH 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—I came across this plough, of which I 
made a rough sketch, the other day in Dorset. 
It is kept as a curiosity. Is it an ox plough ? 
and is it English ? What are the three crooks 
on the end of the shaft to the beam? Do they 
fit into the yoke, or what is their purpose ? 
The plough looked to me rather low for the 
big oxen used in this country until quite recent 
times—in Sussex, for instance, Berkshire and 
the Cotswolds.—L. 

[The Keeper of the Science Museum, to 
whom we have submitted the sketch, writes: 
“* T regret that it is not possible to go thoroughly 
into the matter, for many of the Museum records 
have been stored for greater safety and the 
officer dealing with the subject is ‘absent on 
other service. It would appear from the sketch 
to resemble a ‘ Morccco Plough ’—a native type 
made in three sizes for traction by donkeys, 
camels or buffaloes, the body of which is made 
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from the heart of a tree, the handle roughly 
spliced on, and the beam morticed through; « 
heavy pointed iron share is usually employed 
The plough may, however, be of purely Britisk 
origin, for it has been found that local con- 
ditions called for all sorts of ingenious agri- 
cultural implements and tools devised by farmers 
with the help of the wheelwright and blacksmith 
a number of these are in the collections here 
but there is little historical data concerning 
them. The three hooks at the end of the pole 
are probably for attaching ropes to ponies, 
donkeys, and even human beings. I trust that 
the owner intends to preserve the 
plough, for, when research is possi- 
ble, it may prove of interest to this 
or other museums.”—EbD.] 


MERRILS 

y TO THE EDITOR 
S1r,—During the renovation of a 
small church on the Yorkshire wolds, 
use was made of a thirteenth-century 
tombstone which was built into the 
south wall. On it are traces of three 
squares, one within the other. 
Nearly seven centuries ago, this 
stone, then in a horizontal position 
in the churchyard, had a merril board cut into 
it, and there the villagers gathered to play the 
game. The game has never died out, and to-day 
in many villages it is still a popular pastime. 

A short time ago I asked an old villager 
what games were played when he was a boy, 
to whichhe replied, ‘‘ maistly nine steean merrils; 
ah’ll show tha hoo we played.” He fetched 
the wife’s work-basket and emptied the contents 
on to the tea-table. Then clearing to one side 
his cup and plate, he drew upon a piece of 
paper three squares, one within the other. He 
picked out nine black buttons, then asked me 
to select nine white ones. Thereupon we 
played the game, which is rather like noughts and 
crosses, each person attempting to get three 
counters in a line. As soon as he drew the 
squares I saw their likeness to the table I had 
seen cut on the thirteenth-century church wall. 

The game is not confined to Yorkshire, 
for it was played by the shepherds of Salisbury 
Plain, the squares being drawn with chalk on 
the shepherds’ hats. With them 
it was called “‘ninepenny marl.” 
Shakespeare, too, knew of the game: 
‘the nine men’s morris is filled up 
with mud.” It is probable the game 
of merrils was brought over here 
from Sweden, where it is still played. 
It seems to!have come in the first 
place from the Moors, along with 
the morris, or Moorish, dance.— 
GEorRGE HARDWICK. 


THE GUARDIAN 
TO THE EDITOR 

S1r,—I have always thought that the 
efficacy of the bird scarers in the 
form of tin or wooden cats, with 
glittering eyes, was due to their 
movement, not to any resemblance 
to the enemy. After doing long 
duty in our garden, this one finally 
crashed and was stuck among the 
branches of a wall peach, where in 
a short time a blackbird built her 
nest; she sat quite happily under 
the protection of this queer-looking 
guardian.—_M. W 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE FUTURE HISTORIAN 


« E are living through days on nearly each of which 
new and terrific pages of history are unrolling them- 
selves. We cannot tell what the historian of the future 
will make of them, how he will turn and twist their 
events, which he will set down as causes and which 

effects ; but we can be sure that he will have plenty to say. 
idulging the other day in these rather obvious and unattractive 
usings it occured to me, by way of escape, how many events 
orthy to be called historic from a golfing point of view, have 
en compressed into the golfing life of one individual. His 

riod extends from 1884 to the present day: not so very long a 

me, after all, but what a lot of golfing things have had their 

-ginnings in it ! 

That historian of the future would take as the most epoch- 
aking the coming of the rubber-cored ball and especially its 
irsting on the world at the Amateur Championship at Hoylake 

1902. I suppose he would be right, though he may write 

»me things about it with which my pale ghost, looking over his 

,oulder, will not agree. He will be inclined to say that the vast, 

orld-wide popularity of golf was due to that ball, whereas I, 

hile admitting that Mr. Haskell had something to do with it, 

hall always believe that the tide of popularity was already surging 
nd that nothing could then have stopped it. The coming of 
teel-shafted clubs will also no doubt have part of a chapter, but 
here are earlier and more stirring events. There is the first 

\mateur Championship, for instance, in 1886. I give that date 

nd not that now found in the books, because Mr. MacFie, who 
von in 1885, had not then been retrospectively canonised. Well, 

had played golf for two years by 1886, generally in bare red legs 
nd brown holland shorts, and I do dimly remember Mr. Horace 
{utchinson’s victory. Six years later comes another event con- 
iected with his name, the turning of the Open Championship 
rom a thirty-six-hole competition on one day to one of seventy- 
wo holes on two days, and poor Horace led at the end of the first 
hirty-six holes. Of course, too, there is the first Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship, and indeed the whole development of ladies’ golf from 

: pursuit of mere elegant philandering on the putting green. 

ihere are the first Amateur International between England and 

Scotland and the first Walker Cup match against the United States 

(guorum minima pars fui), and the first Ryder Cup match. There 

is the coming of one, to me, hateful and derogatory institution, 

Bogey ; of another, to be most gratefully remembered, the founding 

of the first wandering society which has had so many imitators 

and thus given pleasure to so many thousands of golfers, and in 
that connection I should give a place to the coming of Mr. Halford 

Hewitt. "Then—heavens! I had nearly forgotten—there is the 

creation of all the Unions, and with them of bronze and silver 

ladies, of standard scratch scores and all the tremendous network 
of golfing politics. I am writing of this country, but I must not 
be too insular. In this period of my own golfing life comes not 
merely the founding of the great American golfing empire, which 
| date from Mr. Ouimet’s victory at Brookline in 1913, though 
perhaps that is unfair to Mr. Travis at Sandwich in 1905. It 
includes the founding of the very first golf club in the United 
States at Yonkers by the long since legendary ‘‘ Apple-tree Gang.” 





I am conscious of having left out all sorts of important events 
and institutions—the P.G.A., for example; but that short list 
does show, I think, that people of a certain age have lived through 
a golfing epoch very rich in history. And now here is one more 
phenomenon which I have kept to the last, namely, the first appear- 
ance of gate-money. That seems very familiar to-day when 
Cotton and his brother-professionals are raising such splendid 
sums by their exhibition matches for the Red Cross, but in fact 
the notion of paying to see golf played is a comparatively modern 
one. One record I can always remember, namely, that gate-money 
was first charged at a match between Douglas Rolland and Jack 
White at Chesterfield Park. This was a pleasant little course in 
Cambridgeshire—now, I am afraid, no more—on which, inci- 
dentally, in the back ages, I once played in a team match. My 
trusty ‘‘ Golfers’ Handbook ”’ tells me that this was in 1892, 
and be it observed that the strange innovation was not imitated 
for several years after. The next instance came with Harry 
Vardon’s zenith, when he was making a triumphant tour in 
Scotland with crowds flocking to see him, and played a match 
against Dalgleish at Nairn. That was in 1899, but again it was 
but a solitary example. There was one more in each of the next 
two years and then none at all till a—to me—unknown and rather 
mysterious Alva Amateur Tournament in 1905. In the next year 
gate-money became more common, but even so it was twenty 
years before it was charged at a championship meeting—at the 
Amateur at Muirfield and the Open at St. Anne’s. There were, 
of course, obvious difficulties, since golf is played on such wide 
and open spaces, on many of which the public has walked for so 
long at its own sweet will. Certainly there was a general impression 
—and I was on championship committees in those days—that the 
public, especially in Scotland, ‘‘ would not stand it.” ‘There were 
prophecies of riots and mobs sweeping over the links. In fact, 
the public, judiciously handled, has proved far more generous 
and lamb-like than some people expected. I suppose a certain 
number of onlookers have crept in through sandhills or otherwise 
without paying, but I am not so sure even of that, because there 
is one piece of human nature never to be forgotten. ‘The man 
who has paid half a crown does not like his fellow-man who has 
not, and is prepared to be unpleasant to him on the subject. There 
is much virtue in the badge which proclaims the wearer an honest 
man. ‘To-day everybody pays his gate-money ungrudgingly, and 
why indeed should he not? He gets a long and full day’s enter- 
tainment for it. The public is much more reasonable than is 
generally supposed, as has also been proved in the smaller matter 
of white lines round the greens. I remember the first time that 
this device occurred to some ingenious mind at Hoylake. There 
were gloomy prophets who declared that the spectators would 
dash over them, but they forgot that element in human nature 
which I mentioned before. The virtuous and law-abiding citizen 
who himself “‘ stays put” on the line will naturally resent the 
rebel who does not, and will vigorously assist the stewards to keep 
him in order. To-day white lines are universal, and if the crowd 
does not always stay precisely behind them it only encroaches a 
little way, and so they have served their turn. ‘The future historian 
will scarcely, I suspect, give them as much as one of his own lines. 





SOME WINNERS OF THE IRISH DERBY 


THE AGA KHAN’S SUCCESSES 


HE recent victory of Turkhan in the Irish Derby signalises 
the third success of the Aga Khan in the popular Curragh 
classic and calls to mind some interesting facts in con- 
nection with some of the more recent winners of the 
’ event. The Aga Khan’s first winner was Zionist, who, 
like that useful horse Money Maker, was by Spearmint from 
Judea ; he won in 1925, in a field of eight, and save for the fact 
that he belonged to the Aga Khan, who gave 2,400gs. for him 
as a yearling, his victory was essentially Irish. He was prepared 
for the event by Mr. R. C. Dawson, whose Cloghran Stud at the 
urragh is one of the best-known bloodstock nurseries in the 
ngdom ; he was ridden by Harry Beasley, an elder brother of 
it and son of H. Beasley, who won the Grand National on 
ome Away in 1891 ; and he actualfy won in the colours of his 
eeder, Captain C. Moore, now racing manager to H.M. the 
ing, because either Mr. Dawson or his head lad, or both, had 
rgotten to bring a set of the always popular ‘‘ Green and choco- 
‘e hoops ” with them, so that although the Aga Khan has owned 
¢ winners of three Irish Derbys, it is incorrect to say that his 
‘ours have been carried three times with success. Zionist, at the 
d of his racing career, during which he collected £8,125 in 
ikes, went to stud in France, but was never very successful, 
id was last heard of in Belgium. 
_ Though of much inferior ancestry, the next winner, Embargo, 
10 was by Argosy from Elland, a Marco mare, was a vastly 
'perior horse. Costing but 6o00gs. as a yearling, and running 
‘ the colours of H.H. Maharaja of Rajpipla, with as a rule Stephen 
‘onoghue in the saddle, he was also successful in the Irish Two 
housand Guineas, the City and Suburban and other races of 
9,334 in this country, and he won the Grand Internationale 


d’Ostende, worth 500,000 francs, abroad, before going to stud— 
first at the late Lady Torrington’s place at Shrewton, and now 
in Ireland, to sire the winners of ninety-one and a half events 
worth £23,224}3. This was in every way a sound record of a 
genuine horse. Two years later it was imitated by Sir Charles 
Hyde’s Baytown, who is a big, strapping grey son of Achtoi 
with one of the most pronounced Roman noses imaginable. A 
born stayer, as was only natural from the Santoi blood in his sire 
line, and carrying the colour—or, more correctly, the lack of it— 
inherited from his dam, Princess Herodias (whose dam was by 
The Tetrarch), Baytown, like Embargo, also won the Irish Two 
Thousand Guineas; moreover, though he missed a victory in 
the Irish St. Leger by a short distance, he earned brackets in 
the Bendigo Plate, the Free Handicap and one other race in his 
second season, before going on to score in the Bentinck Welter 
Plate as a four year old, and he finished off his racing career by 
winning the Caledonian Hunt Cup and the August Plate at 
Hamilton Park and Kempton Park before entering upon his new 
sphere of life as a stallion with £9,034 in prize-money to his credit. 
First under the care of Mr. Reginald Day, a past-master in the 
training of stayers and the management of stallions, and later 
under the charge of Mr. Day’s son, Fred Day, who is at the head 
of the Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association’s Research Station 
at Stetchworth, he has begotten the winners of ninety-nine and 
a half races, worth £21,419}, the majority of which have been over 
distances of more than a mile. 

The next winner was Mr. Sol Joel’s luckless Spion Kop colt, 
Kopi, who fell in the Epsom Derby while descending the hill at 
Tattenham Corner. He was followed by Rock Star, and then 
came Sea Serpent and Dastur. The former deserves mention 
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in that he was by the late Sir George Bullough’s 
Golden Myth, w ho won the Gold Vase at Ascot in 1922, and took 
the Gold Cup in record time two days later ; he was bred by Sir 
ae Gray at his Gog Magog Stud near Cambridge, where the 
he has sired the winners of 
343, and is responsible for 


Godolphin Arabian lies buried ; 
twenty-four and a half races of £9,2 
Serpent Star and Mondragon, who won the 
and the Irish Derby last year. 


a mare who was bought as a yearling by the 


His win in the Irish Derby was well deserved, as in England his 
so near and yet so far”’: he 
was second in the Two Thousand Guineas and occupied a similar 
Leger. 
and 1934 respectively, Harinero won and Primero 
Own-brothers by Blandford to 


““ 


classic performances were always 


position in both the Derby and the St. 


in the years 1933 
dead-heated with Patriot King. 


Dastur is a half-brother to the 
triple-crown winner, Bahram, by Solario from Friar’s Daughter, 
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favourite horse, 
came from Athasi, 


Irish One Thousand 


by Pharos, 
Aga Khan for 25o0gs. 


date. 


After Dastur, ruption ; 


the Derby and St. Leger winner, 
a Farasi mare, 
Blandford was responsible for the winners of twenty-one even:s 
carrying £51,170} in prize-money ; 
hands for 270gs. as a yearling. 
lated winners followed, for after Museum had scored in 1935, a1 
Orpen’s own-brother, Raeburn, in 1936, Museum’s half-brothe 
Phideas, defeated five others in 1937. 
Museum and Phideas were both bred and owned | 
Sir Victor Sassoon, and came from Imagery, an own-sister to t! = 
St. Leger winner, Solario, who was bred by Lord Dunraven. 
This brings the story of recent Irish Derby winners up 
It is hoped that racing in Erin will continue without inte 
at the moment it seems that it will, 
the Royal Dublin Horse Show and Goff’s Yearling Sales ha 
been indefinitely postponed. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A GARDEN 


ITHIN a stone’s throw of the 
north-western end of the western 
branch of the lake in Regent’s 
Park is Regent’s Lodge, which 
Lady Ribblesdale has instructed 
Messrs. Wm. Grogan and Boyd, Messrs. 
Ralph Pay and Taylor and Messrs. Lofts and 
Warner to sell. Their instructions are that, as 
Lady Ribblesdale is in America, she wishes to 
effect an immediate sale and will take any 
reasonable sum, which implies, of course, 
something much less than the price that so 
choice a mansion would have fetched in a 
normal period. The mansion is not merely 
ornate, and fitted in a luxurious manner; it 
is designed for economical domestic working, 
a point often overlooked in the planning and 
equipment of houses for affluent owners. 

Regent’s Lodge was built a few years ago 
on ground that had long been leased to 
the Regent’s Park Tennis Club. The garden 
is deservedly classed as among the finest in 
the London area, and it is surrounded by a 
richly wooded portion of Regent’s Park. rh 
lay-out is mainly of a formal type, with : 
simplicity that relies for effect on the pir or te 
of colour and scent from borders which, seen 
to-day, are at the full tide of their summer 
beauty. From the south-west front of the 
mansion steps lead to a lawn which has, as a 
central feature, a small sunk octagonal paved 
garden, in the middle of which is an orna- 
mental well-head nestling in rambler roses. 
The rich detail of the various parts of the garden 
was described and illustrated in a_ special 
article in Country Lire (February 18th, 1939, 
page 161). Much of the beauty and success 
of the garden at Regent’s Lodge are due to 
skilled selection of plants for all its various 
parts. 

The Brazilian Ambassador has _ taken 
No. 54, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. acted for the 
owner, Beryl, Viscountess Cowdray. 

The auction of Uplands, a substantial and 
comfortable house, which has been kept well up 
to date in everything that makes for economy 


REGENT’S 


LODGE, 


and convenience, was to have been held at 
Tunbridge Wells. Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
have postponed the auction until the autumn. 
The freehold, a mile from Wadhurst, is of 
I2 acres. 


PENN HOUSE TO BE LET 
ORD HOWE has requested Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. to let Penn 
House, furnished or otherwise. The resident 
agent is Mr. John Widdowson. This Chiltern 
seat has been brought into accord with current 
requirements by the provision of a shelter for 
100 people. The memory of glorious deeds is 
recalled by Admiral Howe’s mainmast in the 
grounds, and from it floats, on every First of 
June, his flag. Five years ago Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. were entrusted with the disposal 
of nearly 1,000 acres of the estate, along the 
main road from Penn to Beaconsfield. 

With Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and Part- 
ners, Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. have sold 
400 acres of woods on the Bestwood estate, 
Nottingham, with over 200,o00ft. of mature 
timber. 

On the eve of the auction, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Stimpson, Lock 
and Vince sold the late Mr. L. C. Howden’s 
Hertfordshire freehold of 2 acres, called 
Constantia, overlooking Chipperfield Common. 
The late owner designed and built the house 
six years ago. The furniture fetched good 
prices under the hammer of the joint firms. 

Little Manor, Tackley, a William and Mary 
residence in 7 acres, has been sold by Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock, who have also 
disposed of Pipers, Whitchurch, and other nice 
old country houses. 


MONGEWELL PARK SOLD 
ONGEWELL PARK, near Wallingford, 
1 a fine modern example of the Georgian 


style, with gymnasium, swimming-bath, and 
gardens well maintained during the long exist- 
ence of the house that formerly occupied the 
site, has been sold by Messrs. George Trollope 
and Sons to a client of Messrs. Hillier, Parker, 
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IN REGENT’S PARK 


May and Rowden. The splendid furnit re 
will come under the hammer this month. ‘) 1¢ 
vendor is Mr. Howard Gould. 

Other sales by Messrs. George Troll: e 
and Sons include the Sussex estate at Warning d, 
known as Lydhurst. The house has been co 1- 
pletely re-built in recent years. The area of 
the freehold is 200 acres, and the garde: s, 
extending to over 25 acres, are esteemed among 
the best in the county. Messrs. Georze 
Trollope acted for the vendor of Hillfoot Far'n, 
a modernised Queen Anne house with approxi- 
mately 50 acres, at Beenham. They have 
just dealt with Mynde Park, Hereford; Llyn- 
madoc at Builth Wells; and the Chippenham 
property known as Hibbert’s Close. They are 
to dispose of an East Devon Georgian house 
and well over a square mile, with a couple of 
miles of fishing. The rental value is about 
£1,800 a year, contributed to by five farms and 
many small holdings. An old manor house, 
ten miles from Taunton, which is for sale by 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, for £3,300, 
contains a wealth of plaster ceilings and old 
oak carving and panelling. 


FARMS: SALES BEFORE AUCTION 


HE eagerness of investors to acquire well 
let farms is seen in the many private 
contracts that are entered into before the date 
of the auctions. This was the case in regard 
to Hill Farm and Lodge Farm, Chellington, 
in Bedfordshire. Messrs. Duncan B. Gray 
and Partners and Messrs. R. C. Knight and 
Sons were to have held the auction last Saturday, 
but an acceptable offer was received and 
accepted some days in advance of it. For over 
half a century the vendors had maintained the 
holdings in a state of high cultivation, and of 
the 457 acres about 205 acres are rich feeding 
pastures along the Ouse. 

Farms represent much of the rental 
£1,126 a year from an agricultural and sporting 
property of 1,292 acres, on the border of 
Hampshire and Sussex, offered by Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis and Co. There are 800 acres 
of mature woodland, and this might be dealt 
with separately. It should be added that there 
is a large mansion on the estate, and, nowadays 
a matter of importance, a score or more of 
first-rate cottages. 

Keen competition for farms continues 
wherever they are offered. Hill Farm, a free- 
hold of 43 acres at Elmswell, has just been 
sold by auction at Stowmarket for £1,250 Dy 
Messrs. R. C. Knight and Sons. 

At an auction in Chard, Messrs. W. Palnie 
and R. and C. Snell, Limited, have sold Alterk 
Farm, for £1,050, and Clayhanger Far’ 
107 acres, for £2,900. The latter is let at £1) 
a year. Both are in Combe St. Nicholas. 

A Gloucestershire freehold of 131 acr s 
Churchend Farm, at Twyning, realised £5,8 
through the agency of Mr. George Hone 
Tewkesbury. 

East Anglian sales include 20 acres : 
Dutterton, Lincolnshire, sold for £1,760 
Messrs. Killingworth and Dunn at a Bost 
auction; and The Hall Farm, East Win« 1 
comprising 277 acres of freehold with immedi: 
possession, sold by auction at King’s Lynn i! 
£4,200 by Messrs. Chas. Hawkins and Sons. 

Essex land is changing hands very free 
A recent largé sale was that of Manifold Wi 
Farm, 422 acres at Tolleshunt Knights, offer 
by auction in Chelmsford, through Mess 
Offin and Rumsey. The price was £3,450. 

At a Bicester auction Messrs. Frank 
and Jones accepted a final bid of £4,000 
The Manor Farm, 225 acres, at Weston-on-th 
Green. ARBITER. 
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uality Comes First / 


That is why Ovaltine is the 
Worlds Most Fopular food Beverage 


1) 2UBLIC confidence in its supreme quality—the certain 

. knowledge that ‘ Ovaltine’ is unsurpassed for giving 
; and maintaining vigorous good health—are the chief 
‘29 reasons why ‘ Ovaltine’ is the world’s most popular 
food. beverage. 





To-day, more than ever, ‘ Ovaltine’ quality is playing 
an all-important part. It is helping countless thousands of 
people to maintain the health, energy and the will-to-win, which 
are so vital to the success of the national effort. 


Even though certain foods are rationed the consistent use of 
7 ‘ Ovaltine’ will ensure that you obtain the nutritive elements 
if needed for building up perfect fitness of body, brain and nerves. 


The pre-eminent nerve-restoring properties of ‘ Ovaltine’ are 
derived from the new-laid eggs liberally used in its manufacture. 
No tonic food beverage could be complete without eggs. 


Remember that the quality of the ingredients used in ‘ Ovaltine’ 
conform to the supreme standards set by the famous ‘ Ovaltine’ 
Dairy and Egg Farms which are amongst the most hygienic 
and scientifically conducted in existence. These are some of 
the reasons why ‘ Ovaltine’ results are obtained only 
from ‘ Ovaltine.’ 


HOTorCOLD 
- for Health. Strength and all-day Energy 


All 


in the Interests 








winning Jersey Cows. 


The Ovaltine’ Dairy farm with 
tts renowned herd of prize- 





















The Ovaltine log farm 
extendin over 400 acres and with 
accommodation far 100.000 birds. 
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July 13th, 1940, 


FARMING NOTES 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE NEW PRICES—POTATOES AND MILK—THE GOLDEN HOOF—DEALINC 
WITH RAGWORT—THE FATE OF A BAD FARMER 


E now know better where we stand about prices. 
It was only at the last minute before July 1st—actu- 
ally twenty-six hours before—that Mr. Hudson was 
able to announce some of the prices which have now 
come into effect to meet the farmer’s increased out- 
goings. Even now we only have 
the skeleton. The details have 


good as sheep folded on turnips to tread fertility into light land 
Folded hens or pigs come near, but the sheep still wins on th 
top ground. We want more sheep in the country as a basis « 
fertility for the heavier crops we now have to grow on the arabk 
Grass sheep, like the Half-bred from Scotland, have done thei 
part to keep some kind of produc. 
tion going, while it was soun 





yet to be filled in. But there 
was no hesitation on the Govern- 
ment’s part in requiring farmers 


to pay the new wage rates in full Note. Government Grants are included in the 
prices shown. 


from July rst. It looks as though 
Mr. Hudson is having no easier 
ride with the War Cabinet than 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith had 
in his time. So far as my own 
farm is concerned, I shall not see 
an extra penny piece for two 
months at least to meet an extra 
wages bill of £4 5s. each week. 
In the last war the order was re- 
versed. Prices soared, and high 
wages followed. 

Having got this off my chest, 
let me say that so far as I can 
judge the new scale of prices is 
fair. On the great majority of 
farms I do not see any great 
fortunes being made. We shall 
be able to go all out for increased 
production and, I hope, make 
ends meet better than we have done 
in the past. The wheat price at 
148. 6d. per hundredweight, which 
is to be a fixed price under the 
Wheat Act scheme, is something 
definite. These maximum prices, 
as in the case of oats, are satis- 
factory enough if there is a keen 
trade, but they do not give an 
assured price to every producer. 
He may make the maximum or 
he may be unlucky. A bottom is 
put in the oat trade at 12s. per 
hundredweight. This is the stan- 
dard price, and market prices will 
be brought up to this level 
whatever happens, but not to marketings. 
the maximum of 14s. 6d. per 
hundredweight. Malting barley 
is to be a free market as it has 


dredweight to 14s. 


stricted (about 16s.). 
FEEDING BARLEY. 


lambs to continue. 





THE NEW PRICES AT A GLANCE 


WHEAT.— Standard price raised by 3s. per hun- 

6d. per hundredweight we are to be faced in a fey 
(65s. 3d. per quarter). 

OATS.—-Maximum price both for feeding and 
milling oats raised to 14s. 6d. per hundred- 
weight (43s. 6d. per quarter), replacing maxi- 
mum prices of 11s. (feeding) and 12s. (milling). crops, with assistance from th 

MALTING BARLEY.—Price at present unre- 


A further announcement 
to be made. Present prices range from 50s. to 
65s. a quarter. It is expected that the fixed 
price will be about 58s. per quarter. 

POTATOES.—Twenty per cent. increase per acre 
on 1939:returns. Minister of Food to prescribe 
minimum prices, varying with varieties and 
districts, throughout the season; Ministry will hoof. 
take over all sound marketable surplus. 

SUGAR BEET.— Interim addition of 3s. 9d. per 
ton to basic prices already fixed for 1940. 

MILK.—Increased return to producer of 14d. per 
gallon for July to September. 

SHEEP.—Graduated revisions from July Ist on 
the basis of annual average of Is. 2d. per pound. 

Existing premium of i1}d. per pound for 

Light-weight ewes: Existing margin of 4d. 
below basic price for fat sheep to become 3d. 
Corresponding adjustment for heavier ewes. 
If these improved ewe prices result in unduly 
heavy marketings, they may be reconsidered. 

PIGS.—Basic price for fat pigs (not exceeding 9 
score) raised from 19s. to 21s. per score, to enable 
present stocks to be reduced without loss. 
Adjustments to be made for other classes. The there has been practically no 
Ministry of Food may refuse to accept heavy 


FAT STOCK.—No new prices yet. An interim 
announcement is expected. will strip the leaves and the 


business to lay aside man 
thousands of good arable to gras: 
Now the Down breeds shoul 
come back into their own. Th 
Hampshire, the Oxford, the South 
down and the Suffolk are a 
wanted on the arable again unles 


years’ time with large tracts « 
exhausted ploughland. The tur 
ploughed in provides the humu 
to carry two or three white stray 


manure bag. Then the shee 
should come in and restore th 
basis of fertility. Indeed, ther 
are many grass fields to-day whic 
are too far run-out and too povert 
stricken to grow a_worth-whil: 
crop of corn until they have bee: 
put into roots and felt the golden 


* * * 


The ragwort is making ali 
too gaudy a show just now. This 
pernicious weed spreads readily 
where rabbits are about. The 
only experience I have had of 
ragwort was close to a wood. 
There were some odd pieces of 
the weed there and the rabbits 
carried it out on to a grassfield. 
The mower was put on to lop 
off the heads and prevent further 
spread, but cutting did not kill 
the ragwort. We pulled every 
piece the following summer and 


sign of it since. The caterpillars 
of the cinnabar moth are an ally. 
Settling down on ragwort they 





flower, leaving just the main stem 





been so far, and we shall be 

able to make the best price we can 

get for a good sample. It would have been difficult, if not alto- 
gether impossible, for the Government to have graded every 
sample of barley and guaranteed the appropriate price. Each 
brewer has his own fancy, and there would certainly have been 
dissatisfaction on both sides. In any case, interference with the 
malting trade is not essential to winning the war or to safeguarding 
the consumer. Whether a brewer pays 13s. a hundredweight for 
barley or 16s. seems to make no difference to the price of beer. 


* * * 


The potato arrangements are still nebulous. Would it not 
have been better to fix a definite wholesale price for sound ware 
potatoes, say {£6 a ton, and have done with the matter? This 
business of minimum prices and the Government taking over 
the surplus leaves us in the air. If a big increase in potato growing 
is wanted for next year, the Government will have to be more 
definite about prices, as they would be in dealing with any manu- 
facturer who undertook essential production. The milk price 
goes up another 13d. a gallon. Thus the milk producer will get 
something extra from the Milk Board by the middle of August 
to meet his increased wages bill. Good luck to him. He works 
hard for his living, and it is a leading point in the Government's 
war-time policy to keep milk production going. Indeed, we hear 
rather too much about the importance of milk production and 
the priority to be given to the milk producer if it comes to rationing 
feeding-stuffs. Some of them are not doing their share in plough- 
ing up and growing more food. Just because a man is a milk 
producer, that does not excuse him from making just as vigorous 
an effort for increased output from the land, and not from the cake 


bag, as any other farmer. 
* * * 


I am better pleased to see recognition of the essential part 
which sheep take in good farming in war-time as well as peace- 
time. ‘There are thousands of acres which have gone back badly 
in condition during the past twenty years because the flock of 
hurdled sheep had been given up. There is nothing quite so 


before they pass on. But the 
caterpillars are not nearly numer- 
ous enough this year on some of the fields I see. What can be 
pulled up by hand should be tackled now, and what cannot 
should be cut with the mower. 

* * * 

As a member of a district committee of the county 
war agricultural committee I had an unpleasant job to do 
last week. Before we had started the farm survey we knew 
of certain farms which must certainly go into Class C as 
badly farmed. They will be visited by one of the technical 
officers of the committee and a full report made on the action 
to be taken. But this was a doubtful farm. No one seemed te 
have a good word to say for the tenant’s farming. His hedges 
were overgrown, the ditches blocked to the detriment of his 
neighbours, and, so far as anyone knew, he was producing very 
little from the farm. Going on to the place, we found the building: 
falling down, including what had been quite a decent cow-house. 
A few pigs were ranging in the home meadow and half a dozen 
heifers in the next field. This was all the stock on 120 acres of 
really quite good land. It had not been farmed for years. ‘Thistle: 
and docks were growing well, but there was no grass worth mowing 
except in one field. The farmer himself proved to be an idle 
amiable feliow with plenty of complaints about the Government 
but little idea of helping himself to make a living. One of his 
troubles, besides lazy bones, has been an income of a pound 01 
two a week, which had allowed him to live on the farm withou 
bestirring himself to farm the land. Weil, we decided that he 
must go and make way for someone with more enterprise anc 
more sense. By now the county executive committee should 
have served an order terminating his tenancy of the farm. Ther 
either the landlord will put in a satisfactory tenant, or the com- 
mittee themselves will find a good man. In either case the build- 
ings will have to be put into a better state of repair. In these 
cases it is hard to excuse the landlord who allowed such an obvi- 
ously unsatisfactory tenant to remain in occupation. An elderly 
man, the owner, so we were told, manages his estate through 
agents, who must have been as idle as the tenant.  CINCINNATUS. 
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@ Stocks of fertilisers held at the factories and 
ports are more exposed to danger from enemy 
action than if they were distributed on farms 
up and down the country . 


@ The Government asks farmers to 


anticipate their needs in fertilisers, 
and to order nOW, for delivery as soon as 


possible, all they can store... 


@ There is urgent need for such action. 
By helping the Government farmers will 
help themselves too. First, by making sure 
their requirements in fertilisers and, 
second, by buying on better terms... 


ELAY IS DANGEROUS 
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The plant on the left looks all right, but it will be a failure. Notice 
the root. It has been attacked. 4°) Calomel Dust prevents this. 


Leyton 4°/, 
Calomel Dust 


Guarantees the success of your 
Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts 
and Winter Greens 


Mr. Middleton as well as the Government in their 
official publication, « Pests and Diseases in the 
Vegetable Garden,” definitely recommends the 
treatment of winter greens with 4% Calomel Dust. 
It prevents root maggot, which is very bad this 
year. It infests the roots of winter greens. You 
cannot always see the damage. Your sprouts, 
savoys and cabbages are poorer—quite a lot 
poorer, some of them. Puta little Calomel Dust 
round the roots of your seedlings when you 
transplantthem. Youcandoitwithateaspoonora 
blower. Youwill prevent infestation and obtaina 
uniformly grown and 100 percent. successful crop. 
Write for our leaftet, free. Get the Government’s publication, 


« Pests and Diseases in the Vegetable Garden,” price 6d. 
It is « Growmore” Bulletin No. 2 





Distributed by 


GEO. MONRO, LTD. 


Hertford Road, Waltham Cross 


Manufactured by 
LEYTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
52, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
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OWEVER economical we are being, there are good things, 

thank Heaven, that cost nothing, that are inestimably 

happy and enjoyable, and of which almost everyone of 

us can, with no selfishness, take a share. Of these, 

sunshine and fresh air are two notable examples, and 
they have the added recommendation of being so beneficial that it 
is a duty to make use of their restorative qualities when we may. The 
wise let themselves have all the rest, fresh air and sunshine that 
are possible in off-duty times, and so store up health and energy for 
rush hours of work and sunless days of winter. Most women are 
reflecting this point of view in the clothes that they are choosing, 
of which the simple but elegant little frock shown on this page is 
representative. It is made in a soft washable fabric very easy to get 
up—what a curious laundry phrase that is, by the bye—and with a 
charming “ slub ” effect which makes it much more interesting and, 
I think, flattering to the figure than an evenly woven surface. Miss 
Lucy of 9, Harewood Place, Hanover Square, W.1, showed me this 
frock in deep corn-colour, a very happy shade and becoming to many 
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FASHION 
FAIR 


OF FROCKS & HAT 5 


By 
Isabel Crampton 


LITTLE SUMMER FROCK 

in a cool, easily laundered 
new fabric, in corn-colour, worn 
with a made-to-order hat in coarse 
white straw (Miss Lucy). 


people, but has the same material in a very nice blue. As can 
seen from the photograph, the dress relies for its charm not only 
the material but on its very good design, which combines a neat a 
practical line with the relief of pleats used in an original way both 
bodice and skirt. The hat, which comes from the same source, 
in coarse white straw with petersham ribbon trimming. All t 
hats here are made in Miss Lucy’s own workrooms to fit the pt ° 
chasers, and she tells me that this particular white straw has be 
very successful too with a smaller brim. 

A sale at which one can buy really interesting and uncomm 
clothes—and carpets and rugs too—is Messrs. Liberty’s (Rege 
Street, W.1), which lasts till July 2oth. Dress lengths, model gow 
reduced to half price, and children’s dresses beginning at half 
guinea, are all very well worth considering, and there is no bet 
source of floral sprays, scarves, the chiffon squares which we 
make such play with nowadays brightening up tired frocks a: 
suits, and dozens of other things, all at prices at which they < 
good investments. 
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INGREASED FOOD PRODUCTION 


Is essential in War 
Time, and a heated 
Glasshouse is a 
definite aid to that 
end. 
Ample stocks of 
material and our 
own transport 
enable us to give 
rapid delivery of 
Structures or 
Heating. 


Visits of inspection by arrangement. 


Estimates free. 
Horticultural Builders 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., arresting Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.|I. 
Telephone : 2691 Loughborough ; 5409 Victoria, London. 
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They serve our Empire! 


Old boys and girls trained by the 
Society are, in great numbers, serving 
the Empire in the present struggle. 
Please send a gift to help train 1,100 
poor children to be useful citizens. 


‘“ARETHUSA” 


President: 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.QG. 


(FOUNDED 1843) 








~ 20 NEW ST., WORCESTER. King Charles’ House—where, it is 


PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
20 FOR 1/9 


50 FOR 4/34 


50 TINS 


(plain only) 4/44 


hi. 


reputed, the King took refuge after the Battle of Worcester 1651. 
Hospitality finds eloquent expression in that other Notable 
Number—Player’s No. 3. In the world of cigarettes it is 
_ acknowledged supreme for mellowness, for 
\ distinction of flavour—in short, for finer quality. 


~ NUMBER 
EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES é 











The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of July 6th, will be announced next week, 


HALFWAY HIOUISEINNP) 
AINIAIN AIAINIAINIE) 


SOLUTION to No. 


SONDINA'NE) 
HIN) EIRIMIE|D|NAITIE 


ACROSS. 


1. A master of art (9) 
6. Byron’s Venetian story (5) 


9. 


. “An A.I. urn’ 
. The priest a prophet starts 


Looking rather white per- 
haps, but not dead white, 
presumably (two words, 
3, 6) 


. Intermingled substance (5) 
. The choir of Canterbury 


Cathedral is, that of York 
Minster isn’t @ 
{anagr.) (7) 


by being (3) 
They are always in and out 
of town, so to speak (7) 


. Offensive (7) 

. A Balkan people (7) 

. Scolds (7) 

. Drink that is hailed but not 


hid (3) 


. These islands should be out 


of the wind (7) 


- “For modes of faith let 


fight.” 
—Pope (7) 


graceless 


- Napoleon after Waterloo (5) 
- How to clear off the debt, if 


£1 comes in late (9) 


. Not 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 546 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by CouNTRY 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 


“Crossword No. 546, COUNTRY 
and must reach this office 


not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, July 18th, 1940. 


31. Almost if not quite 
synonymous’ with 
Nazi (5) 

32. It’s a harbour, not 
a precipitous head- 
land (9) 


DOWN. 

1. Asked the capital of 
Brazil, the German 
might reply with a 
Spanish wine (5) 


. Drops the catch, but they 


warm the hands (5) 


. What to do to the clue for 


20 (7) 
. Chinese food for simpletons 


(7) 


. Sailor and actor for a king of 


Rome (7) 


. The Indian seems to say he’s 


part of India (7) 


. Article of clothing discarded 


by the broad-minded 
woman ? (9) 


. Flowers that seem to appeal 


to oarsmen (9) 


. But learns to become an 


officer (9) 
necessarily news of 
small arms casualties (9) 


16 and 18. Opening of a piece of 


20. 
21. 


22. 
33. 
27. 
28. 


music ? (two words, 3, 3) 
*“ Day came” (anagr.) (7) 
They come between men and 

horses (7) 

Card game (7) 

Better prepared (7) 

What an egg should be (5) 

They are taken in all pro- 
ceedings (5). 


The Rev. 
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544 is 
National Club, S.W.1. 


The winner of Crossword No. 
G. Madan, 
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Irene Veal of the RADIO TIMES recommends 


this booklet from the 


“COUNTRY LIFE” HOME FRONT SERIES 


Fruit & Vegetable Preserving 


By CLAIRE McINERNY 


This small booklet has been written to give a concise 
idea of the best methods to employ for storing fruit 
and vegetables, so necessary at the present time. 


CONTENTS 


STORING VEGETABLES. STORING FRUIT. 
DRYING FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. THE MAKING OF JAM. 
FRUIT BOTTLING. DRYING HERBS. 


Price 6d. 





Also in the same Series: 


Vegetable Growing 
A small sixpenny booklet on preparing new land for vegetable growing, cultivation, 
harvesting and storing, rotation of crops, etc., and 


Fruit Growing for Small Gardens 
ByD.B.BAGENAL. Another sixpenny booklet, with chapters on planning and plant- 


ing apples and pears, stone fruits, soft fruits, and some common pests and diseases. 


Vegetable Crops Under Glass 


By W. F. BEWLEY. Still another booklet in the “sixpenny series”’ on the 
cultivation of tomatoes, lettuce, beans, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, cucumbers, 
spinach, with chapters on hot-beds, cold frames, etc. 


Pig Keeping 
By J. W. REID. A guide for the beginner with chapters on choice of enterprise, 
housing and equipment, breeding and rearing, feeding, etc. 


Poultry Keeping on Small Lines 
By W. POWELL-OWEN. Another sixpenny booklet to help the beginner with 


poultry problems. 


Rabbit Keeping for Food 


By C. J. DAVIES. Accommodation, general management, food and feeding, 
breeding and rearing, are a few of the chapters in this booklet. 


War-time Cookery 
By CLAIRE McINERNY. “Rarely have I received such value for sixpence,” 


wrote one appreciative reader of this booklet. 
By Post Price 7d. 


DIRECT FROM PUBLISHERS OR FROM ALL BOOKSHOPS. 


COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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